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fhe United States and a Divided China 


19] 


by Alfred leSesne Jenkins 


Until the Chinese mainland came under Com- 








ynist domination in 1949, the United States 
il enjoyed more than a century and a half of 
rendship with the Chinese people, during which 
w contacts with China—commercial, cultural, 
ligious, and political—were extensive. Our 
word in standing for the political independence 
\d territorial integrity of China is a well-known 
ne, and the Second World War found our two 
wples comrades-in-arms against the imperialis- 
¢ power of that period which sought to destroy 
. The subsequent subjugation of the Chinese 
inland to the alien domination of yet another 
pperialism is not only a cause of deep regret 
pus because it has severed our traditionally close 
lations with the vast majority of the Chinese 
wple; it is also a cause of the greatest concern 
bus, in that a hostile and aggressive China, in 
llusion with the Soviet Union and its European 
tellites, vastly enhances the threat of Commu- 
ist imperialism to our own peace and security 
id to that of the entire free world. 
The oft-confessed objective of Communist im- 
rialism is nothing less than world domination. 
he Soviet leaders must be well aware that this 
n never be accomplished with any semblance 
t legitimacy. Not one national group of the 
million souls now under Communist rule has 
e voted itself intocommunism. The free world 
1s shown a perverse disinclination to be “liber- 
«l” from its free institutions and way of life. 
mmunist successes for the past 37 years have 
en the result of following nin’s exhortation 
bresort to every form of “ruses, dodges, tricks, 
iming, unlawful methods, concealments and 
ings of the truth.” Communist tactics have 
tluded, in various combinations, infiltration, 
ibversion and sabotage, “united fronts” with 
ler parties while control of army and police is 
tured, partition of countries which cannot at 
time be won in toto, and, when the time seems 
, coups d’etat or civil war. Communist con- 
est has by no means, therefore, been confined 
bbald military aggression, although this more 
ventional method of imperialistic aggrandize- 
it has not been spurned when the odds ap- 
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eared to be overwhelmingly in the Communists’ 
avor. 

This pattern of Communist conquest has be- 
come sickeningly familiar since World War II. 
Its methodology, insidious, resilient, and multi- 
form as it is, is not easy to combat, but it can be 
done. The rapid growth of Communist parties 
in Western Europe immediately after the war 
has at least been stopped in its tracks. Western 
Europe, alarmed and awakened chiefly by the fate 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia, demonstrated its 
determination to regain its strength promptly and 
to remain vigilant. Communist imperialism 
thwarted in the West by European acceptance of 
the Marshall plan, the creation of Nato, and the 

rospect of a European Defense Community, and 
in the South by the failure of its designs against 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran, turned its attention 
to the East, where the first of the three great 
Asian prizes had all but dropped into its lap. 


What the Communists Want in Asia 


Both the world Communist conspiracy and So- 
viet imperialism, to the degree that the two may 
be distinguished, want of Asia three things. First, 
communism needs the manpower of China, which 
constitutes one-fourth of the world’s total popu- 
lation. This it now has, except for the Free 
Chinese on Formosa. Second, it needs the indus- 
trial capacity of Japan. This was the ultimate 
goal in its ill-fated Korean adventure. Third, it 
needs the surplus food and rich mineral resources 
of Southeast Asia. Presently threatened Indo- 
china is the gateway to this wealth and contains 
a good portion of it. This characterization of the 
three great Asian prizes eyed by Communist im- 
perialism is something of an oversimplification, of 
course. China, for instance, brings to the Com- 
munist fold a good deal more than just man- 
power, valuable as that is and freely as it was 
squandered in Korea. The important thing to 
remember is that the Communist rulers have every 
intention of using their first great Asian prize 
as the primary means of attaining the a § and 
third. And the Chinese Communists, for their 
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part, appear to be close and willing accomplices 
in this plot, expecting to gain much for themselves 
as junior partners in the Sino-Soviet alliance. It 
is also important to remember that the Chinese 
Communists are thoroughly schooled in the same 
tradition as their Soviet mentors. The Chinese 
have proved to be apt pupils and have even added 
a few twists of their own to the Soviet legacy, 
both in their internal and external conduct. Com- 
munist China’s imperialistic adventures in both 
Korea and in Indochina, although not the same in 
form, have both followed orthodox Communist 
patterns. 

The best hope of communism is in a situation 
where it can deal separately and individually with 
its intended victims. Its spread was halted in 
Europe only when this became impossible. The 
Communist attempt to swallow the whole of Korea 
failed because of united action of a kind unique 
in history, but Korea remains divided. The Com- 
munists so far have been able to concentrate their 
attention in turn upon Indochina without the 
deterrent of that collective security which must 
yet be devised for Free Asia if it is not to be 
enslaved in the Communist fashion, piecemeal. 

Issues of incalculable import are in the balance 
in Asia at this time. I have dwelt initially upon 
aspects somewhat broader than our immediate 
subject in order to set the perspective for the role 
Communist China has been allotted to play, and 
indeed is playing, in the world Communist pro- 
gram of conquest. It has been given primary 


responsibility for the communization of the rest of 


Asia but has recognized the leadership of the So- 
viet Union for the whole of the Communist camp. 

Since April 26 our representatives have been in 
Geneva to discuss the two most serious sources of 
tension in the Far East, the danger spots of Korea 
and Indochina. In both instances it is primarily 
Communist China, with the full support of the 
Soviet Union, which has thus endangered the peace 
of the world. We are participating in the Con- 
ference at Geneva with the sincere purpose of 
seeking a settlement of these two great Asian 
problems. We still hope that at least some prog- 
ress toward reducing tensions in the Far East 
may be possible. We are, however, keenly aware 
of the Communists’ record of bad faith. We are 
especially mindful of the Chinese Communists’ 
wonted use of the conference table as a means 
of waging war by carefully timed cease-fire, a 
tactic used by them to great advantage in the 
Chinese civil war. During the cease-fire in Korea, 
by means of a deliberate and systematic circum- 
vention of the Armistice Agreement, the Com- 
munists have engaged in a significant military 
build-up in North Korea. It would be fatuous 
to agree at Geneva to a cease-fire in Indochina 
without adequate safeguards against this all-too- 
familiar Communist tactic. 

Whatever the Communist intent with respect to 
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Korean and Indochinese settlements, they hagrash 
stridently demanded that the convicted aggreggpalse. 
whose acts have chiefly made the conference necgpilrec 
sary be accorded international acceptance and gfecal 
called big-power status in this conference. Want 
and our allies refused to yield to these demanjp?!® 
and to convene a ound five-power conferengDS 
to deal with world problems, for which the Coggo™ 
munists were so anxious. Communist China gj” P! 
necessarily at the conference, since it is deepgrfor 
involved in both questions to be considered. Cong!tom 
munist China obviously wants to achieve, partig °° 
by means of this conference itself, general digging 
lomatic recognition by the family of nations, qP° 
seat in the United Nations, and a relaxation q™ 


trade restrictions. even 
in the 
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What is the nature of this regime which 4 
ashamedly demands international acceptance 
a conference called to deal urgently with proble 
chiefly of that regime’s own creation? It ¢ 
to power by force of arms and with full moral, a1 
limited material, support of an alien power whi¢ 
even at that time was bound by a treaty of frien 
ship and alliance with the Chinese Governme 
under President Chiang Kai-shek. It came t 
power by the familiar “united front” tactics, di 
carded as soon as police state controls made 
possible. We do not believe that it represents t 
will of the people it governs. It has acted on 
recognizable standards of international condue 
It has repeatedly expressed contempt for the pu 
poses and principles of the United Nations 
still stands convicted by that body as an aggress 
in Korea. Its aggressive record in Korea, Ind 
china, and Tibet and its relentless program of i 
filtration and subversion in other f tr countrig’” 
make it a serious threat to all the free peoples 
Asia. 

By stepping up the fighting in Indochina ina 
obvious attempt to influence the outcome of th 
Geneva Conference the Communists have sho 
the same callous disregard for the extravagat 
expenditure of Viet Minh lives as they showed ft 
Chinese lives in Korea. The Chinese Communi 
regime disregarded the most elemental rules ¢ 
prisoner-of-war treatment in Korea, committii 
unspeakable atrocities against United Natio 
troops. It has carried on a methodical “B 
America” campaign among its own people a 
has Subjected American and other foreign nati 
als to all manner of indignity, has confiscate 
foreign property without compensation, and h 
often made it impossible for foreign businé 
establishments either to carry on or to close dow 
It still holds 32 American civilians in prison, "°° 
communicado, under intolerable physical él - Pp 
ditions, without trial and without even a stat ie ' 
ment of charges. It has developed “brag’ "©! 
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sashing” to a fine science to secure useful, if 
alse, confessions from prisoners and has even 
lirected it against its own nationals to secure in 
calcitrant cases the complete obedience and 
Aonformity which must characterize the “new 


ey ha 
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ce nece 
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lemaygecialist man.” The regime has liquidated mil- 
nferexgions of its own citizens, by means ranging from 
he Coggautright murder to induced suicide, in its attacks 


m private businessmen and in the spurious land 
form program which brought it early support 
from the unsuspecting peasants but which is now, 
ss control of the con is taken over by the state, 
bringing it the mute and impotent hostility of the 
jispossessed farmers. There is not only no free- 

im of speech, press, or assembly; there is not 
wen freedom of silence, since all must be vocal 
in their support of Communist policies. 

The regime has set about painstakingly to 
change the whole fabric of traditional Chinese 
weiety. Through endless study groups it has 
ittempted to reach every citizen, in the attempt 
make his thoughts and acts conform to the sup- 
d needs of the Party. These study groups 


Yhina 
} deep} 
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Lich w 
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ai saquvolve lectures by Communist cadres, the reading 
r whit Prescribed texts, and “discussion.” The lec- 
> frien tures invariably contain the “right” answers to the 
ornmeroblem at hand, but hours and often even weeks 


came tit then spent in endless discussions which are 


ies, Gqgueordained to end up right where they started: 
made q”th the “right” answers. No segment of the 
ents {yPulation is excluded from the Communist pro- 


gam of remolding the individual. The soldier is 
iven special attention, in this as in other matters. 
have talked. in Chinese with country boys in the 
Chinese Communist Army who could scarcely 
phrase a compound sentence on most subjects but 
who could hold forth by the hour with astounding 
facility on the subjects of dialectical materialism 
and the history of Western imperialism, Commu- 
hist version. 

Even the so-called educational institutions do 
not escape the heavy imprint of the political re- 
> of tyguirements regarded as the current specific for 
> showpiece ailments of the Communist state. Academic 
rsearch, like religion, the economy, and the pat- 
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_ ‘aterns of social behavior, is made the handmaiden 
amuni#’! the Communist brand of politics. The family 
rules iit is a special target of the Communists. Chil- 
mittingtn are trained to spy and report on their 


Natioglrents, and they not infrequently have de- 
| “PfagMunced their parents in instances where they 
ple at mew it meant the death of their parents. 
natiol Finally, the regime, in order to gain sorely needed 
fiscatef eign exchange, has stooped to trade in narcotics 
and bgt to blackmail of overseas Chinese whose rela- 
busineg"’s on the mainland are at its mercy. 
 dowg In short, the Mao Tse-tung regime, whose 
‘son, ise is pled at Geneva by Chou En-lai, internally 
al com police state of the worst order and externally 
a stag’ ® convicted aggressor, a continuing threat to 
“praig'S neighbors, and apparently an enemy of all na- 
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tions who do not choose to identify themselves 
completely with the camp of “peace-loving nations 
under the leadership of the Soviet Union.” It 
is the Communists who insist that there is no 
third, middle, or neutral road. All who are not 
for them are considered to be against them. At 
least there can be no doubt as to where Communist 
China stands, and there should be no room left 
for wishful thinking on the subject. Mao Tse- 
tung, upon the inception of his regime on October 
1, 1949, proclaimed his so-called “lean to one side 
policy,” that is, toward the Soviet side. This bids 
air to be the understatement of our time. Mao 
was less reserved when, upon the death of Stalin, 
he sent a telegram to Moscow declaring that Red 
China would stand by the Soviet Union “defi- 
nitely, forever and with maximum resoluteness.” 
This smacks more of prostration than of leaning. 
Communist China, it is true, is not in the same 
impotent situation in the Communist orbit as are 
the Eastern European satellites. The very size, 
geographical location, and importance of China 
assure it a special status. We cannot read into 
this situation any significant element of divisive- 
ness, however. The very fact of special status 
doubtless makes Communist China more comfort- 
able in the Soviet camp than it would otherwise 
be. In time there may well be increasing frictions 
between the Chinese and Russians. Russia has 
traditionally hau aggressive designs against 
China. Difficulties may well mor.nt in time over 
Soviet influence in China’s Northeast and North- 
west, over control of the Communist movement 
in the rest of Asia, over Chinese disappointment 
at the limitations of Soviet aid commitments, and 
perhaps over alleged ideological heresies. For 
the foreseeable future, however, the affinities 
which bind the two powers together are likely to 
be much stronger than the divisive frictions. 
Such is the nature of the regime which appears 
at Geneva to be making a bid for general recogni- 
tion, for entry into the United Nations, and for 
freer trade with the West. The United States, for 
its part, cannot recognize this regime. We will 
continue vigorously to oppose its admission to any 
United Nations body as the representative of the 
Chinese people. And we cannot favor a relaxa- 
tion of trade controls justly imposed against a 
convicted aggressor which has given no indication 
of having altered its aggressive course but on the 
contrary remains a constant threat to its neighbors 
and desires to build up its industrial base to sup- 
port a war machine with the avowed purpose of 
“liberating” the rest of the world. We believe 
that to do so would, on the one hand, further con- 
firm the Chinese Communists in their dedication 
to their present loyalties and courses of action and, 
on the other, tend to produce disillusionment and 
discouragement on the part of other Asian nations 
anxious to maintain their freedom and in many 
instances their newly won independence. 
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Continuing Recognition of Free China 


There is another reason why we cannot accept 
the Peiping regime as representative of the 
Chinese people. We have no intention of turning 
our backs on the Republic of China on Formosa 
or of forsaking the 10 million Free Chinese on 
that Island to a fate of Communist tyranny. We 
believe that the Republic of China is far more 
representative of the will of the Chinese people 
than is the regime on the mainland. It continues 
to represent China in the United Nations ably, 
responsibly, and with dignity. 

It is highly important that at this juncture, 
when attention is focused upon the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, primarily because of its outra- 
geous conduct, we not forget the real and potential 
importance of the cause of Free China. There 
is abundant precedent for the free nations’ con- 
tinued recognition even of governments in exile, 
for considerations dictated by reason and prin- 
ciple, when those governments retain no terri- 
torial control or military potential. Free China, 
however, is a going and growing concern, which is 
developing in increasingly favorable contrast to 
the conditions of tyranny and oppression imposed 
on the mainland by its would-be successor regime. 
That it has yet failed fully to achieve, by its own 
ready admission, that standard of democratic ex- 
cellence by which it is often judged is hardly sur- 
prising, considering the facts that it has had only 6 
years of constitutional government, is in a period 
of acute national emergency, and with extremely 
limited national resources is called upon to support 
a disproportionately large military establishment 
and maintain the morale and loyalty of civil 
servants on a below-subsistence level of pay. 
Even with outside aid this is a large order. The 
surprising thing is that the Island is as stable as 
it is, that the economy, with its several weaknesses, 
is as strong as it is, that its military potential 
grows as it does, that morale both among the mili- 
tary and the civilian population is as high as it is, 
that the Island is as free from subversion as it 
is, and that in these troublous times there is as 
much freedom of the press, speech, and person 
as there is. I have lived in both Communist China 
and Free China, and I am unable to view the 
appellation “Free China” as any misnomer. It is 
deserving of free world support. 

The United States will continue its military, 
economic, and political support of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, and we will con- 
tinue to support it as the representative of China 
in the United Nations. The Chinese Communists, 
in their extravagant propaganda, continue to 
speak of our “forceful occupation” of Formosa. 
This is preposterous, as all the world knows. Our 
advisers and technicians are there at the express 
invitation of the Government of China, to help it 
maintain its economic and political stability and 
to assist the Chinese to develop and maintain a 
military establishment capable of defending the 
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Island from Communist invasion and to makegry to 
greater contribution as an important part of that 
anti-Communist armed might in opposition (were 
Communist aggression and expansion in fhprran 
Pacific. nded 

Such, in brief, is the problem and the promigJapa! 
presented to us by a divided China at this hogsmoth 
of grave crisis in Asian and world history. gsreg! 
meet this hour at Geneva and elsewhere with thy Th 
degree of sober responsibility for which all megdress 
who treasure freedom look, requires all the regqhowe! 
luteness, faith, wisdom, firmness, patience, angthe ti 
understanding which we can summon. It woulgof ott 
be idle at this point to speculate upon the outcomgKore: 
of the important conference now being held gun 
Geneva. The next few days may be decisive. By I 1 
there can be little doubt that the issues with whidjspeec 
we are concerned at Geneva provide anothegangt 
severe test of the very principle of collective s| Th 
curity on which may rest the fate of hundreds ofstate 
millions of Asians, and ultimately of us all. — }fense 


J 
© Mr. Jenkins, author of the above article, i ot 


Officer in Charge of Political Affairs, Office Wyig , 
Chinese Affairs. His article is based on an addres 4g 
made before the Scarlet Key Honor Society qhich 
Boston University, Boston, Mass., on May 6. parti 
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U. S. Policy on Participation fense 
in Collective Defense ot 
Press release 284 dated May 25 recog 





At his news conference on May 25, a correspond We 
ent recalled to Secretary Dulles his report to tsnct 
Nation following his return from Geneva' if All 
which he set forth the conditions under which teen 
United States intervened in Korea. Mr. Dullatorei; 
was asked to relate those conditions to the Indain on 
china situation. Mr. Dulles made the followingin th 
reply: My 


I pointed out, I think, the existence of certaillihis ¢ 
conditions in the case of Korea, and I went on t{4p,; 
say that the situation in Indochina was differemf, 5, 
and more complex. 

I think that broadly speaking the attitude of th W: 
United States toward this situation has been male F 
clear by statements which the President has mad@ited 
and which I have made. I think it is fair to sajrere 
that the United States attitude in this matter bafinth: 
been one of the few stable aspects in an otherwis 
changing and fluid situation. Ay 

The position of the United States toward ¢0 hons 
lective security in Southeast Asia has been kno ‘ we 
basically for quite a long while. In fact, it res 1 

oes back to the time when I went out to the Fag!'¢¢- 
ast in, I think, January of 1951 on a mission ams 
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makegry to create a collective security pact in that area. 
t of tl hat effort failed at that time in the sense that we 
ition qwere not able to put together a collective security 
in tharrangement of any large proportions, and we 
mded with a series of separate pacts—one with 
promigJapan, one with Australia and New Zealand, and 
nis hoganother with the Philippines. But there was not 
ry. 7 mepione! security pact created at that time. 
with thy Then I think I pointed out that, in his great ad- 
all megdress of April 16 of last year, President Eisen- 
he reajhower made a statement which did not attract at 
ce, angthe time the attention it deserved perhaps because 
t woulgof other aspects of his speech where he referred to 
outcomskorea and Southeast Asia and said there should 
held gle united action for the defense of Southeast Asia. 
ve. By I repeated that statement in my March 29 
h whidjspeech * after having previously discussed it with 
anothesngressional leaders and with our principal allies. 
ctive sf The general conditions under which the United - 
dreds of states is prepared to participate in collective de- 
all.  }fense there or elsewhere, for that matter, are quite 
.,. Jrell known. Weare willing to participate in col-. 
rticle, Hietive defense basically upon the terms that are 
Mid down by the Vandenberg Resolution of June 
41948, which laid down basic conditions under 
thich the United States would be prepared to 
participate on the basis of mutuality and in ac- 
ordance with the principles of the United 
Nations. 

We are not prepared to go in for a defense of 
wlonialism. We are only going to go in for de- 
fense of liberty and independence and freedom. 

We don’t go in alone; we go in where the other 
mations which have an important stake in the area 
recognize the peril as we do. 
espond We go in where the United Nations gives moral 
-t to tyanction to our action. 
eva* 4 All of those conditions are known. They have 
hich tween known. They are a basic part of American 
foreign policy, and they are, as the President said 
inone of his press conferences, a “stable” element 
pllowiin the situation. 


| Mr. Dulles was then asked what was initiated by 
: this Government in the period between March or 
nt On WApril of 1953 and May of this year to bring about 
tSoutheast Asian pact. He replied: 


We did have conversations, particularly with 
en mad@ite French and the representatives of the Associ- 
ited States who under conditions then existing 
r to sifvere apt to form the core of any defensive action 
fin that area. 


A correspondent recalled that one of the condi- 
ard cold lions laid down by Mr. Dulles in his speech of May 
lwas to give dependence to the Associated 
Mates. The correspondent said that France and 
Fd iet-Nam had initialed proposed treaties of inde- 
yendence and association. He asked Mr. Dulles 
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how far those treaties go toward meeting this 
point. Mr. Dulles made the following reply: 


I think what France is doing will, from what 

oe might call a juridical standpoint, be a very 
arge step in fulfillment of their pledge of July 3 

of last year of complete independence to the Asso- 
ciated States. The main difficulty, I would say, at 
the present moment is not so much juridical as it 
is the translation of legal documents into a sense 
on the part of the peoples of Viet-Nam, Laos, and 
Cambodia that they really have an independence 
for which it is worthwhile for them to fight and, if 
need be, to die. 

It takes time to translate papers that are signed 
in Paris into the living spirit; and it also takes 
time to overcome a certain feeling on the part of 
many of the Asian nations that France is not 
really sincere in its promises. I believe the 
French are going a long way down that path— 
perhaps from pep Sie standpoint as far as it is 
either wise or necessary to go at the present time. 
But it is one thing to have the letter and another 
thing to have the spirit, and I would say at the 
moment the principal deficiency is a translation of 
the spirit of liberty into the area and in the con- 
duct of the French people in relation to the native 
peoples. There is quite a bit to be done, I think, 
in that practical respect. 


A reporter cited as one of the general conditions 
for participation a place where the United Nations 
gives moral sanction. He asked if the United 
States had any plans for seeking that kind of 
sanction from the United Nations. Mr. Dulles 
answered : 


There have been discussions off and on, I am 
sorry to say more off than on, over the past year 
or more with reference to bringing the United 
Nations into this situation. At the moment the 
prospects look somewhat better than they have 
recently, but in the past we have been very close 
to the United Nations action without its being 
actually taken. So I don’t want to forecast at the 
present time. 


Asked if we would support any appeal to the 
United Nations for a peace mission or observation 
mission to be sent into the Southeast Asian area, 
he replied: 


I believe if such an appeal were made, the United 
States would support it. 


Mr. Dulles was asked if the United States had 
before it any request from the French Government 
for intervention in Indochina. He replied: 


No, the French Government has made no such 
request of the United States. They have had 
some conversations to explore the conditions under 
which that might be possible, and in that respect 
the French have been told much the same thing 
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that has been publicly said by the President and 
me as to the conditions, which as I say have been 
stable and unchanging over a considerable period 
of time, under which such in.v..vention would be 
considered possible. Of course, let me make clear 
that one of the conditions which we have always 
stood on is that there must be congressional sanc- 
tion to any such action. 


Five-Power Military Talks 


Press release 283 dated May 25 


Asked at his news conference on May 25 if he 
could comment on reported plans to hold fwe- 
power military staff talks in Weshiagten, Secre- 
tary Dulles made the following reply: 


There have been going on a number of discus- 
sions with a number of countries with relation 
both to the political aspects and in regard to the 
military aspects of a possible collective action in 


The Growth of Freedom in India 


by George V. Allen 
Ambassador to India* 


India was a faraway land, relatively unknown 
to most Americans, until World War II, when 
thousands of American G. I.’s went there and 
served there because it was next door to Burma, 
which was occupied by the Japanese. Before the 
War it was known by American missionaries in- 
timately, and by a few American businessmen, 
and many of us had learned something about India 
because of the prominence of Mahatma Gandhi 
and his first lieutenant, Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
were the leaders of India’s struggle for independ- 
ence. The United States had consular representa- 
tives in India more than a hundred years ago, but 
it has really been only since the war that India 
has loomed very large in American thinking. 

Today, India is the largest democracy in the 
world, with more than 360 million people. Today, 
India is an independent republic with a consti- 
tution which has many features similar to our 


* Excerpts from an address made over the radio network 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System on May 16 (press 
release 258 dated May 15). 
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relation to Southeast Asia. On the military gijause 
there have been plans for consultations both @rst n 
relation to Thailand, where their military positigrn hi 
is being reviewed, and Secretary Wilson ig gon, | 
Manila and is having conversations there with them. 
Philippine Government with respect to its milfjover 
tary positions. Some of his military advisers agover 
there with him. matte 
There have been some suggestions about diseugn a 1 
sions between the three ANnzus powers, that ig Sec 
Australia, the United States, and New Zealangpack t 
and also bringing in the United Kingdom aggwer | 
France. There has been no final decision on thglong1 
matter as yet, but conversations as to that pog@ratio 
bility are being considered. I want to emphasigfrhich 
however, that these military talks are in no sengppro 
in substitution for political conversations whid§o for 
are continuing to goon. Nor are these five-powgphat t 
military talks, if they take place, in any sense egotal « 
clusive. As I emphasized, there are also similupssists 
talks either going on or in contemplation witf I tl 
Thailand ae the Philippines. paying 
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own—particularly our Bill of Rights. Mahata ] 
Gandhi has passed on, but Mr. Nehru is Indiag, Y 
Prime Minister, and he is still working to achie hat 

the benefits for his country that India considemg"!™ 
its due as a sovereign nation. That India is indef’t § 
pendent is not doubted by us or by any India 
except perhaps by the Communists in India an 
elsewhere who profess to believe, curiously, thal 
independence is real only if a country’s intern 
and foreign policies are the same as those of tho o 
Soviet Union. Certainly we Americans are awanpeop| 
of Indian independence. But Indians and Amern the 
cans alike are often puzzled by the fact that otfonn 
two countries have recently differed sharply oveheop| 
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foreign affairs. pid 

Indians are puzzled because they consider thilbyri¢ 
they are exercising their right to independetij,9;, 
views—exercising that independence—which thy , 
United States has always supported. They recalj_“ 





that America supported India’s independent], 
movement, not in a material way, but in a mor dia 
and political way. Our stock was very high Mp For 
India when it achieved independence in 1947 bepe Bu 
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ary sigause Indians knew that the United States was the 
both first nation to fight and win independence in mod- 


positi@rn history. The writings of Washington, Jeffer- 
m ig gon, Paine, and Lincoln were very familiar to 
with them. ‘They also knew that the United States 
its miovernment had urged Britain to grant self- 


overnment to India. I wish to return to this 
matter of foreign policy differences with India 
na Moment. 

Secretary of State Dulles asked me to come 
hack to Washington from New Delhi to help an- 
wer the questions which our representatives in 
mngress are asking as they consider the adminis- 
ration’s budget requests.* Among the requests 
hich President Eisenhower has proposed is an 
ppropriation for military and economic assistance 
igo foreign countries. The President has proposed 
hat the United States Congress appropriate a 
apotal of $104,500,000 for economic and technical 
sistance to India. 

I thought I might tell you what I have been 
ying to your Senators and Congressmen, many 
of whom I have come to know as friends during 
my career of 25 years as a Foreign Service officer. 
Your representatives in Washington want to know 
rhy the United States should continue to give 
eonomic assistance to India. 

Over the last few weeks the attention of all of 
is has been turned very much toward Asia, par- 
iularly the long peninsula of Southeast Asia. 
Thus we have come to understand the stakes for 
he free world in the tremendous and vital 
truggle that has been taking place in Indochina. 
dia has achieved a stable political status which, 
ould it be duplicated in Indochina, would cause 
large part of the world’s worries about the latter 
ountry to vanish. Striking proof of India’s suc- 
in democracy was the national elections held 
ver 2 years ago when 107 million people voted in 
atmosphere of peace and freedom. Thus, it is 
ely a matter of the greatest importance to us 
hat India should continue to succeed in the most 
hormous experiment in democracy the world has 
ver seen, 
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Test of Two Opposed Systems 
In Asia today two huge nations are testing 


, of thfvo opposed systems to see which can bring its 
e awanpeople the greatest spiritual and material benefits 
Amer#n the shortest time. On the Chinese mainland, 


hat otffommunist totalitarianism gripping the Chinese 
ly Oveople in an iron vise is attempting to achieve 

iid material gain by ruthless methods which 
ler thificrifice every human and spiritual value. In 


ena idia, 360 million people, under the leadership 
“ call Mf a government chosen by their own votes, are 


ndentt *For the text of a statement on economic assistance to 
| MOMindia made by Ambassador Allen before the Committee 
righ Mb Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, on May 4, 
947 pepe Buttetin of May 17, 1954, p. 759. 
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attempting to achieve similar material goals 
through democratic methods which respect the po- 
litical, religious, and social rights of the individ- 
ual. The relative degree of success achieved by 
these two systems may well determine the future 
of Asia. 

This is not to say, of course, that a state of 
democratic perfection has been achieved in India, 
and few Indians would try to make such a claim. 
But democracy has put down solid roots, demo- 
cratic habits are becoming stronger, while great 
progress has been made in driving back old social 
evils that formerly retarded India’s economic and 
political development. 

Indians are justly and understandably proud 
of the rapid and successful transition they have 
made from colonial status to independent nation- 
hood but this has not blinded them to the over- 
whelming character of their economic tasks. 
Rather Indian leaders, from Nehru on down, are 
acutely aware that their hard-won political rights 
cannot survive for long without real economic 
progress, progress for the masses of India long 
ri tina in hopeless poverty but now emerging 
to demand more and better food, clothing, and 
housing. The people of India are attacking the 
causes of Indian poverty with imagination and 
boldness. The Government’s Five Year Plan of 
economic development is a well-thought-out, ma- 
ture program which tackles India’s most pressing 
economic difficulty—her shortages in food-grains— 
while at the same time laying the foundations for 
the widespread industrial growth which must 
evolve if India is to make real progress. This 
plan is not one for the socialization of India. A\|- 
though the state plays an important part, great 
dependence is placed on speedy expansion of pri- 
vate industry. 

Perhaps the most important part of the plan is 
the so-called community-development program 
whose aim is to improve the overall productivity 
of the Indian village where over 80 percent of 
India’s people live. This is being done primarily 
through simple improvements in the cultivation 
methods of the Indian farmer but also by improv- 
ing village handicrafts, health conditions, and 
communications. Most important of all, this 
whole process is bringing about a real awakening 
of the Indian villager from generations of inertia 
and indifference. 

Ninety percent of this effort is entirely Indian 
but I think Americans can take justifiable pride 
in the fact that we have made a real contribution 
in men and money to the measurable economic 
progress made by the Indian people since achieving 
their independence. In recent years American 
county agents have gone out into Indian villages 
to advise on plowing, planting, and the use of 
improved seeds. American health experts have 
assisted in the hard struggle against malaria, the 
greatest killer and disabler. American dollars 
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have made possible the drilling of hundreds of 
deep wells whose waters have raised the produc- 
tivity of parched acres. India has used effectively 
the aid we have given and can usefully absorb the 
aid provided for in the 1955 program. 

In India democracy faces its most important 
trial—unless it succeeds there we cannot expect 
democracy to command the respect of other Asian 
peoples. Further economic assistance to India 1s 
clearly in our national interest. We are not trying 
to put out a fire in India. But we are taking con- 
structive fire preventive measures. We are not 
waiting until the country is in immediate peril 
before taking an interest in it. 

Our desire to encourage the growth of economic 
and political freedom in India is an important 
reason for continuing our aid but there are other 
compelling reasons. Our economic aid to India 
provides solid testimony to the nations of Asia 
that this country is aware of the need to remove 
the conditions which encourage the growth of 
communism in addition to simply being willing 
to strengthen armed resistance to communism 
whenever it threatens aggression. 


Distrust of Western Motives 


Unfortunately, as part of the aftermath of 
western colonialism in Asia, the Asian peoples are 
still distrustful of the methods and motives of 
ourselves and our allies. The Communists play 
skillfully on the suspicion that any move we make 
to strengthen the forces of freedom through mili- 
tary means is in reality aimed at establishing a 
new, American imperialism in Asia. Our eco- 
nomic and technical assistance programs in India 
provide tangible proof that our policy is not one 
of exploitation but rather one of enlightened self- 
interest striking at poverty and ignorance, which 
are the basic causes of aggression and chaos, and 
that we have not decided that there are only mili- 
tary solutions to Asian problems. 

I am not ashamed to say that I think aid to 
India should be given in part on purely humani- 
tarian grounds. Within the limits of our own 
national economic health, it is good for the world 
and for our own souls to assist in raising the 
economic level of nations poorer than we are. We 
need not be afraid of being called do-gooders 
when we are acting in keeping with our own 
highest national traditions. 


A recent source of friction between India and 
the United States was our recent decision, in re- 
sponse to Pakistan’s request, to give military as- 
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sistance to Pakistan.* This decision was take 
to help Pakistan become a stronger member ¢ 
the community of free nations who are determing 

to resist Communist aggression. Between Indi 

and Pakistan there are still a number of importay 
unsolved disputes and our decision to aid Pakist 
militarily was greeted with a great deal of w 
easiness in India since it was feared this aid migh} e¢hyj 
be used against India. President Eisenhower 

his announcement and in his letter on the subjeq 

to Prime Minister Nehru, made it absolutely dl 
that the arms we would give could in no way} 
used in aggression without his taking appropriai 
action in accordance with his constitutional a 
thority. Our decision to help Pakistan with mil 
tary equipment heightens the need for strengtha 
ing our ties with India. 


Fo 
Haile 


owever, India has proved its willingness tq /?’ ‘ 


lend a hand in settling vexing international di “st | 





putes. In Korea, India assumed the difficult 
of acting as custodian for those prisoners of war /#« 
from each side who did not wish to return to thei} "¢¢ 
homelands. President Eisenhower sent his pe 
sonal congratulations to Prime Minister Nehn 
on the fine job done by the Indian forces in Korea 
I believe too that in this country there are som 
common misconceptions about the attitude of In sppr 
dia and its leaders toward communism. The Com 
munists are an active political party in Indi 
today but they have not been so successful ther | « 
as they have been in some other foreign countries} jhe g 
The party remains a determined minority group] wher 
eager and clever at capitalizing on any failures of powe; 
shortcomings of the present democratic gove roug 
ment of Prime Minister Nehru. However, Milimpo; 
Nehru and the Congress Party which he heads The 
are strongly anti-Communist. They have not hetrapid: 
itated to suppress vigorously Communist violence mit of 
They find frequent opportunity to point out t#parall 
the Indian people that communism is a foreigiiya} 
ideology controlled and manipulated by foreigner today. 
in a foreign land—Russia. won t 
Last year Congress enacted a substantial ailfyas } 
program for India. I do not believe that allt U: 
events of the past year have altered materially thas 
factors which led us to decide to give this aid. Alfintory 
independent India is still an important source Oftiye o 
strength to the free world. I hope deeply thaiyorjq. 
the work we have started in India can go on aif tim 
that the Congress will enact the President’s pm} g, 
| 











posals for continuing to help India with technical}, 
assistance and a certain amount of basic economit ion 
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atl Following are the teats of (1) an address by 

Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, made be- 
ness ty [0"e @ joint session of the Senate and the House of 
: Representatives on May 28, and (2) statements 


ral di : A 
iit male by President Eisenhower and Emperor 
of wyl ale Selassie at the state dinner given at the 
to then| White House on May 26 in the Emperor’s honor: 
Lis pe 
Neh lI 
Korea 
re SOM 
of In pDRESS BY HAILE SELASSIE 1! 
e Com: 
| Indi 
i ther} I count it a privilege to address what is one of 


untriéihe greatest parliaments in the world today— 
groupivhere the forces that make great one of the most 
lures M@nowerful of nations have n and are being 
Zover brought to bear and where issues of worldwide 
er, Mt eer have been decided. 

> head} The extent of that power and influence and the 
10t hefrapidity with which you have reached such a sum- 
iolenc{ mit of importance for the rest of the world are un- 
out paralleled in world history and beggar all con- 
foreig¥eivable comparisons. Two hundred years ago 
elgneMtoday, as I am speaking, Gen. George Washington 
. , .g¥on the battle of Fort Necessity, a victory which 
ial alfvas but a step in the gradual forging together of 
‘at alljithe United States. What a phenomenal progress 
ully hs been made in that interval of 200 years, an 
id. 4 interval which—you may pardon me as representa- 
urce Mive of one of the most ancient nations in the 
ly thiivorld—is surely but a surprisingly short passage 
on aldof time.? 

SS So great are your power and wealth that the 
ch Wudget of a single American city often equals that 
onomlf an entire nation. 

As in the case of other countries, you gave us 
knd-lease assistance during the war and, at 
present, both mutual security and technical assist- 
ince. Yet, so vast are your power and resources 
that even after deducting ail expenses of the Fed- 
al Government, you have met the costs of this 


‘Reprinted from the Cong. Rec. of May 28, 1954, p. 6945. 
After reading the first two paragraphs in English, 
tmperor Haile Selassie delivered the remainder of his 
(dress in the Amharic language. 
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assistance in one quarter of an hour—15 minutes— 
of your annual production. 

of what interest is it to you then, you may well 
ask, that I, the head of what must be for you a 
small and remote country, should appear before 
you in the midst of your deliberations? I do not 
take it upon myself to point out why Ethiopia is 
important to the United. States—that you can best 
judge for yourselves, but, rather, to explain to you 
with brevity, the circumstances which make 
Ethiopia a significant factor in world politics. 
Since so much of world politics is, today, in- 
fluenced by the decisions which you, Members of 
Congress, reach, here in these halls, it is, perhaps, 
not unimportant that I set out these considerations 
for you. 

A moment ago, I remarked that, for you, Ethi- 
opia must appear to be a small and remote country. 
Of course, both of these terms are purely relative. 
In fact, so far as size is concerned, Ethiopia has 
exactly the area and population of your entire 
Pacific far west consisting of the States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, and also Idaho. 
We are remote, perhaps, only in the sense that 
we enjoy a secure position on the high plateau 
of East Africa protected by the Red Sea and our 
mountain fastnesses. However, by the numerous 
airlines that link us with the rest of the world, it 
is possible to arrive in Washington from Addis 
Ababa in less than 2 days. 

By one of those strange parallels of history, 
Ethiopia and a certain weLkuan country of the 
Far East who both enjoy highly defensible and 
strategic positions in their respective areas of the 
world, both for similar reasons, simultaneously, 
at the beginning of the 17th century, entered upon 
a 200-year period of isolation. As in the case 
of the other country, that isolation came to an 
end in the latter half of the 19th century, with 
this difference that, upon abandoning her policy 
of isolation, Ethiopia was immediately called 
upon to defend against tremendous odds her 
thousand-year-old independence. Indeed, so bit- 
ter has been this struggle against foreign aggran- 
dizement that were it not for our persistence and 
for the enormous social, economic, and material 
advances that Ethiopia. has made in the interval, 
and particularly since the close of the last war, 
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Ethiopia might very well have returned to her 
policy of isolation. 


Ethiopia a New Frontier 


In consequence, in many respects, and particu- 
larly since the last World War, Ethiopia has be- 
come a new frontier of widely expanding oppor- 
tunities, notwithstanding the tremendous setback 
which we suffered in the unprovoked invasion of 
our country 19 years ago and the long years of 
unaided struggle against an infinitely stronger 
enemy. The last 7 years have seen the quadru- 
pling of our foreign trade, currency, and foreign- 
exchange holdings. Holdings of American dol- 
lars have increased 10 times over. The Ethiopian 
dollar has become the only United States dollar- 
based currency in the Middle East today. The 
assets of our national bank of issue have increased 
1,000 percent. Blessed with what is perhaps the 
most fertile soil in Africa, well-watered, and with 
a wide variety of climates ranging from the tem- 

erate on the plateau, to the tropical in the val- 
eys, Ethiopia can grow throughout the year 
crops, normally raised only in widely separated 
areas of the earth’s surface. Since the war, 
Ethiopia has become the granary of the Middle 
East, as well as the only exporter of meat, cereals, 
and vegetables. Whereas at the end of the war, 
every educational facility had been destroyed, to- 
day, schools are springing up throughout the land, 
the enrollment has quadrupled and, as in the 
pioneer days in the United States, and indeed, I 
presume, as in the lives of many of the distin- 
guished Members of Congress here present, school- 
children, in their zeal for education, take all sorts 
of work in order to earn money to purchase text- 
books and to pursue their education. 

Finally, through the return in 1952 of its historic 
ports on the Red Sea and of the long-lost territory 
of Eritrea, Ethiopia has not only regained access 
to the sea, but has been one of the few states in 
the postwar world to have regained lost territory 
pursuant to postwar treaties and in application of 
peaceful methods. 

We have thus become a land of expanding op- 
portunities where the American pioneering spirit, 
ingenuity and technical abilities have been and 
will continue to be welcomed. 

A thousand year old history of struggles to de- 
fend the territorial integrity of our country, the 
long fight for liberation two decades ago and the 
recent campaign in Korea have given our army 
an esprit de corps and a fighting spirit that, I 
believe, can stand, without misgiving, for com- 

arison. Today, our fighting forces are among the 
argest and best trained in the Middle East. 

The struggle for liberation served to strengthen 
the forces of: national consciousness and unity and 
since that time we have made significant advances 
in social progress. Unlike many other countries, 
Ethiopia has long been a nation of small, rather 
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than of large, landowners. Moreover, a pr is 


foundly democratic tradition has assured in the’ fu 
past, as it assures today, the rise to the higheg -* th 
posts of responsibility in the Government, of ma °Th 
of the humblest of origins. - 

It is but natural, therefore, that a state whi¢ . M 
has existed for 3,000 years, which has regainei . 
its independence by the blood of its patriots, whic 
commands the allegiance and loyalty of even it fics 
most lowly subjects, and which enjoys an unusually i 
sound economy, should have a regime of marke/ ithe 
stability on that area of the world where stability * 


of w 
a fas 


is so frequently absent today. fe 
of th 
Position in World Politics third 


Such is the state of Ethiopia today about vi a 


Iam speaking. It is against this background that ¢ th 
I wish to talk to you of Ethiopia as a factor in that 
world politics. Her geographic location is of great fth 
significance, with her long shore line and its archi- re 1 
pelago of hundreds of islands. Ethiopia occt- ee 
pies a unique position on the most constricted but oe 
important of strategic lines of communications I ort 
the world, that which passes through the Red Sea Chri 
She also lies on the other most strategic line of 
communication in the world, namely, the world en 
band of telecommunications which, because of nat- 
ural phenomena, circles the world at the Equator 
However, in yet a perhaps broader sense is Eth: 
opia’s geographical position of significance Ethi 
Through her location on the shores of the Red Se the c 
and in the horn of East Africa, Ethiopia has 
found historical ties with the rest of the Middl 
East as well as with Africa. In this respect she It 
stands in a completely unique position. Her cul- 
ture and social structure were founded in the 
mingling of her original culture and civilizatio 
with the Hamitic and Semitic migrations into 
Africa from the Arabian Peninsula, and, in fae, 
today, our language, Amharic, is a member of that the 
large family of Hamitic and Semitic tongues and, 
therefore, intimately related to Hebrew ani}. 1) 
Arabic. Indeed, at one time Ethiopia extended to } 
both sides of the Red Sea as well as north to upper 
Egypt. It was, therefore, not without reason that} o¢ 4 
during the Middle Ages the Emperor was know 
as “he who maintains order between the Christians 
and the Moslems.” A profound comprehension ol | 
and yw a with the other states of the Middk on 
East naturally inspires Ethiopian national pol: to th 
cies. r 
On the other hand, 3,000 years of history make} Priv 
of Ethiopia a profoundly African state in all that} my I 
term implies. In the United Nations, she has beet} n a 
to the forefront in the defense of Africa’s racial} basis 
economic, and social interests. coun 
Finally, both culturally and geographically, 
Ethiopia serves to a unique degree as the link} Ws. 
between the Middle East and Africa. Situated L 
in the horn.of Africa, and along the shores o 
the Red Sea, with the desert area of Africa #0 
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the north and west, it is but natural that Ethiopia 
should be the filter through which the ideas and 
influences of the continent of Africa should pass 
to the East and vice versa. 

Thus, our social and political outlook and 
whid orientation became important not only in terms 

cH of Middle Eastern and African but also, in terms 
ee of world politics—and this leads me to point to 
wae a factor which I consider to be of unique sig- 
ven itt nificance. We have a profound orientation 
— toward the West. One consideration alone, 
nary although there are others, would suffice to explain 
this result. The two Americas and the continent 
of Europe together constitute exactly one-third 
of the land masses of the world. It is in this one- 
third that are concentrated the peoples of the 
whi Christian faith. With but rare exceptions 
id that Christianity does not extend beyond the confines 
stor igh of the Mediterranean. Here, I find it significant 
f that, in point of fact, in this remaining two-thirds 
| at of the earth’s surface, Ethiopia is the state having 
ee | the largest Christian population and is by far the 
ed but largest Christian state in the Middle East. In 
‘ona fact, Ethiopia is unique among the nations of the 
1d Sea world in that it is, today, the one remaining 
line off Christian state that can trace her history unbroken 
worl] & 2 Christian polity from the days when the 
f nat) Roman Empire itself was still a vigorous reality. 
. m4 The strength of the Christian tradition has been 
eth. of vital significance in our national history, and 
:canee| *8.2 force for the unification of the Empire of 
ed Se Ethiopia. It is this force which gives us, — 
2 we the other countries of the Middle East, a profoun 
idk orientation toward the West. We read the same 
net a Bible. We speak a common spiritual language. 
an ul It is this heritage of ideals and principles that 
re. “the has excluded from our conscious, indeed, from our 
_ ti unconscious processes, the possibility of com- 
oa promising with those principles which we hold 
. Pe sacred. We have sought to remain faithful to the 
if that principle of respect for the rights of others, and 
. the right of each people to an independent 
oa existence. We, like you, are profoundly opposed 
yf dtl © the un-Christian use of force and are, as you, 
des} attached to a concept of the pacific settlement of 
ne disputes. Our lone struggle before the outbreak 
al 4 of the last world catastrophe as, indeed, our recent 
istians} P&tticipation in the combined efforts and the 
sion off glorious comradeship in arms in Korea have 
Middk| Marked us, like you, in giving more than lipservice 
] poli-} to these ideals. It is your deep comprehension of 
our ideals and struggles in which it has been my 
, make} privilege to lead, at times not without heartbreak, 
Ji that} my beloved people, and our common comradeship 
1s been} in arms that have laid a very sure and lasting 
racial,| basis for friendship between a great and a small 
country. 
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Last year, we concluded with you a new treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation de- 





signed to assure to American business enterprise 
expanded opportunities in Ethiopia. Our dollar- 
based currency is also there to assure the ready re- 
turn to the United States of the profits of their 
investments. We have entrusted to American 
enterprise the development of our civil aviation 
which has surpassed all expectations. To Ameri- 
can enterprise we have confided the exploitation 
of our oil resources as well as of our gold deposits. 
Although my country is 8,000 miles te oma 
the eastern seaboard of the United States, United 
States exports to Ethiopia have, notwithstand- 
ing this heavy handicap, pushed forward to the 
forefront in Ethiopia. 

Conversely, the United States stands in first 
rank of countries to whom we export. Ethiopia 
which has, from the Province of Kaffa, given the 
world the name and product of coffee, produces on 
her high plateau one of the finest mocha coffees 
in the world. The coffee which you drink at- 
tains its unique and pleasant American flavor 
in part, at least, through the added mixture of 
Ethiopian coffee. American shoes are made, in 
part at least, from Ethiopian goatskins which are 
principally exported to the United States. 

On the other hand, you have given us valuable 
support, not only in lend-lease assistance durin 
the war, and today through mutual-security oad 
technical-assistance agreements, but you have also 

owerfully aided us in obtaining rectification of 
an injustices. If, today, the brothers 
of Ethiopia stand finally united under the Crown 
and if Ethiopia has regained her shoreline on the 
Red Sea, it has been due, in no small measure to 
the contribution of the United States of America. 
I am happy to take this occasion to express to you, 
the Congress, which has approved this assistance, 
the sincere and lasting appreciation of my people. 


Defense of Collective Security 


This collaboration with the West and with the 
United States in particular has taken yet broader 
forms. There is our military collaboration based 
on the mutual-security program. If we leave 
aside Greece and Turkey as belonging to the 
North Atlantic group, Ethiopia has been the only 
state of the Middle East to follow the example of 
the United States in sending forces to Korea for 
the defense of collective security. 

In so doing, Ethiopia has been inspired by a 
vision which is broader than her preoccupation 
with regional policies or advantages. Nearly 
two decades ago, I personally assumed before his- 
tory the responsibility of placing the fate of my 
beloved people on the issue of collective security, 
for surely, at that time and for the first time in 
world history, that issue was posed in all its clar- 
ity. My searchings of conscience convinced me 
of the rightness of my course and if, after untold 
sufferings and, indeed, unaided resistance at the 
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time of aggression, we now see the final vindica- 
tion of that principle in our joint action in Korea, 
I can only be thankful that God gave me strength 
to persist in our faith until the moment of its re- 
cent glorious vindication. 

We do not view this principle as an extenuation 
for failing to defend one’s homeland to the last 
drop of one’s blood, and, indeed, our own struggles 
during the last two decades bear testimony to our 
conviction that in matters of collective security 
as of Providence, “God helps him who helps him- 
self.” However, we feel that nowhere can the 
call for aid against aggression be refused by any 
state, large or small. It is either a universal prin- 
pr ae or it is no principle at all. It cannot admit 
of regional application or be of regional respon- 
sibility. That is why we, like you, have sent 
troops halfway around the world to Korea. We 
must face that responsibility for its application 
wherever it may arise in these troubled hours of 
world history. Faithful to her traditions and out- 
look and to the sacred memory of her patriots who 
fell in Ethiopia and in Korea in defense of that 
principle, Ethiopia cannot do otherwise. 

The world has ceaselessly sought for and 
striven to apply some system for assuring the 
peace of the world. Many solutions have been 
proposed and many have failed. Today the sys- 
tem which we have advocated and with which the 
name of Ethiopia is inseparably associated has, 
after her sacrifices of two decades ago, and her 
recent sacrifices with the United States and others 
in Korea, finally demonstrated its worth. How- 
ever, no system, not even that of collective secu- 
rity, can succeed unless there is not only a firm 
determination to apply it universally both in 
space and time, but also whatever be the cost. 
Having successfully applied the system of collec- 
tive security in Korea, we must now, wherever in 
the world the peace is threatened, pursue its ap- 
plication more resolutely than ever and with 
courageous acceptance of its burdens. We have 
the sacred duty to our children to spare them 
the sacrifices which we have known. I call upon 
the world for determination fearlessly to apply 
and to accept—as you and as we have accepted 
them—the sacrifices of collective security. 

It is here that our common Christian heritage 
unites two peoples across the globe in a commu- 
nity of ideals and endeavor. Ethiopia seeks only 
to affirm and broaden that cooperation between 
peace-loving nations. 


TEXTS OF TOASTS 


President Eisenhower 


Your Magersty, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: Dur- 
ing the past century and a half, there have been 
entertained within these walls many individuals 
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of distinction—some of our own country, sombyjsit 
visiting us from abroad. I think it is safe to sq 
that never has any company here gathered beg 
honored by the presence in their guest of hong 
of an individual more noted for his fierce defeng|press 5 
of freedom and for his courage in defending th} Tp, 
independence of his people than the guest of iy 
honor this evening. Wash 

I read once that no individual cam really bijore | 
known to have ge omg until he has been teste} fr} 
in adversity. By this test, our guest of honor 4 fric 
has established new standards in the world. f fourt 
5 years of adversity, with his country overrun bit mat 
never conquered, he never lost for one single set} The ] 
ond his dignity. He never lost his faith in him. the es 
self, in his people, and in his God. to the 

I deem it a very great privilege, ladies anil. b 
gentlemen, to ask you to rise and with me to drink} ions 
a toast to His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor off son 
Ethiopia. ans 


peop! 


News 


I thank vou, Mr. President, for the kind senti- 
ments which you have expressed on this occasion, 
because I take them, not as addressed to me, but to 
my beloved people. 

I have accepted your kind invitation, Mr. Pres 
ident, to come to the United States and visit you 
nation, because it has offered me the occasion to Tect 
express the depth of my appreciation and that of - 
my people for your friendship and assistane 
which encouraged and aided us in resuming our 
march on the road of progress from which wi 7 
had been detained by the imperatives of war. That 
assistance is today, in yet more varied forms 
strongly impelling us forward on the path of 
progressive development. 

By your great comprehension of the problem} 
with which Ethiopia is faced, it has been pos 
sible for us to achieve, with your help, consider 
able progress in the solution of the present hou} p, 
The smoothness of this collaboration, notwith] ji.) 
standing the barriers of distance and languagt] press 
and the breadth and richness of our relations at supp 
tained during the half-century to which you, Mr} the p 
President, have alluded, constitute the suprem]| Th 
manifestation of that extraordinary flexibility off of th 
understanding and felicity of spirit with which] for t 
you, as a nation, have been endowed, and of the} in 
trust and confidence which you inspire in the} that 
minds of others. uetiv) 

I raise my glass to the men and women of the} As 
great and noble American nation, and to its heroit} %0n ‘ 
and distinguished chief, President Eisenhower,j “on 
and, last but not least, to his consort and wife . J 
who so charmingly represents in her person thej“™S! 
women of the United States and the role which] "P™ 
they play in giving leadership to Americal 


thoughts and ideals throughout the world. 
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7, SomVisit of Haile Selassie | 
> to sy 


of News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 
10 


defeng press release 280 dated May 25 


ing th] The Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie I, has 
vest i wrived in this country and is expected here in 
Washington tomorrow. We welcome his arrival 
ally bl here very much, 
L testeil Ethiopia is the oldest independent country in 
honey sfrica and it has been a Christian nation since the 
Id. Di fourth century. The United States has had dip- 
run Dill matic relations with Ethiopia for over 50 years. 
gle see} The Emperor of Ethiopia has demonstrated since 
in him} he earliest days of his reign the highest devotion 
to the principles of collective security. Ethiopia 
€S andibas been a steadfast supporter of the United Na- 
0 drini} tions and the Emperor’s countrymen have been 
cror di smong the most courageous of our comrades-in- 
arms In Korea. I am confident that the American 
people will extend their heartiest welcome to the 


1 senti- 
casion, 
, but to 


. Pres 
it your 


Emperor, whom we have long respected and 
admired and whose people we count on as friends 
and allies. 


Registration of Base Agreement 
With Ethiopia 


Press release 289 dated May 28 


The Secretary of State and His Excellency the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Ethiopia, Ato 
Aklilou Abte Wold, today announced that the 
United States was presenting for formal registra- 
tion with the Secretariat of the United Nations 
an agreement concluded in 1953 between the Ethi- 
opian and United States Governments concerning 
the utilization of defense installations within the 
Empire of Ethiopia. The only United States 
military installation involved is the United States 
Army radio station at Asmara in Eritrea which 
began operating during the Second World War. 


sion tl technical Cooperation and the American Heritage 


that of 
istance 
ng our 
ich We by Harold FE. Stassen 
forms, 
ath of 


oblem} 
n pos: 
nsider: 


t hou) Before I begin this brief discussion of our tech- 
twith! rial cooperati I should like to ex- 
peration programs, I should like to ex 
guage} press my genuine admiration for the outstanding 
ons at] upport that you have given these programs from 
uu, Mr} the pulpits of your churches. 
ipremé} There has been submitted for the consideration 
lity of of the Congress a technical cooperation program 
which} for the coming year of $131.6 million. This is 
of the} an increase of more than $24 million over the sum 
in the} that was appropriated for the present year’s 
activities. 
of the} As the ancient and time-tested enemy of oppres- 
heroic} Sion and the undaunted champion of brotherhood 
howel, mong all men, the religious leadership of America 
| wife] las played a decisive role in gathering the en- 
on the} Ausiastic support of the American people for 
which] “panded programs of technical cooperation. 


erical q 
Address made before the Ministerial Union of Wash- 


ington, Washington, D.C., on May 24. 
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| Director, Foreign Operations Administration * 


These programs are more than a reflection of 
the highest American humanitarianism; their 
concept springs from the moral and ethical ob- 
ligations of man to his fellow men, which are the 
strength and foundation of Christian tradition. 

In this respect it is highly fitting that technical 
cooperation should be part of a positive American 
foreign policy; for foreign po icy has identical 
origins with our everyday lives—the religious 
principles and the democratic precepts which are 
the wellsprings of the practical idealism that has 
made America great. 

There are as many paths to progress as there 
are nations and peoples. Technical cooperation 
programs seek to explore these paths, to exchange 
ideas and methods, theories and practices, and, 
by this fusion of mankind’s accumulated know]l- 
edge and experience, to find the best ways to 
lay the building blocks for a better world of 
tomorrow. 
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Qualified Technicians Are Hard To Find 


At the present time there are more than 1,800 
U.S. technicians serving in 42 countries of the 
world. This is the largest number of technicians 
America has ever sent overseas; yet the number 
is not sufficient to meet our goals. The Foreign 
Operations Administration would like to increase 
this number to 2,500 by the end of 1954. 

These technicians are not easy to find. They 
must have a high degree of technical competence 
in their special fields. But more than that, they 
must also possess a rare understanding and an 
ability to work with many peoples of different 
cultures and creeds. 

An American agricultural agent will rarely ex- 
plain a new concept over a conference table cov- 
ered with geographical charts. More often he 
must leave the confines of his office and his home 
and go out into the fields with the farmers. 

The public health nurse might practice her pro- 
fession in a community health center. Yet fre- 
quently she will be found riding for many long 
hours in an open jeep, over bumpy, dusty roads, 
to remote villages out of reach of the health 
center. 

The rewards for these technicians are not finan- 
cially great, but there is a supreme satisfaction 
in knowing that yesterday a child afflicted with 
measles would develop pneumonia and die and 
that today a local nurse, trained through coopera- 
tive health programs, will administer penicillin 
and save that child’s life. 

If, in your sermons and your close contact with 
your congregations, you would salute these 
courageous and spirited Americans, you would not 
only be giving them the recognition and honor 
they so rightfully deserve but at the same time you 
would encourage qualified Americans to respond 
to this calling. 


Effectiveness of Programs 


I am often asked, “How can the effectiveness of 
these programs be measured?” Sometimes we are 
able to count the results in increased agricultural 
production or in the elimination of widespread 
disease or in rising attendance at a newly finished 
village school. However, these statistics are often 
difficult to obtain. We are working in areas where 
even simple population figures are frequently un- 
available. 

Yet, from another viewpoint, there has been 
clearly noted a new spirit, an intense desire to 
move ahead instead of backward. For example, 
some months back in the town of Grecia in Costa 
Rica a group of citizens entered the headquarters 
of the joint technical cooperation mission. They 
inquired if they could see the farm extension 
agent. The word had gotten around to them that 
this man could do things for their land that were 
nothing short of a miracle. They were told that 
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there were not sufficient funds to send him to thej 
village. Sadly the people of Grecia returned t 
their homes. Poi 
But the desire had been planted and could not ly 
easily suppressed. By popular subscriptions, by 
passing the hat, they raised enough money to pay 
the salary and expenses for their own agricultun| 
specialists. Recently the valiant little town helif 1 
its first public exposition of the results. The Pres} gio: 
ident of Costa Rica, the American Ambassador} Aw 
and some of our Foa people attended the fair. 
would find it difficult to measure, in terms of ste. 
tistics, the local pride and overwhelming self-con} jnd 
fidence that these people have generated in them. pir 
selves through their own efforts. C 
There is the most profound indication of th the 
great impact of these programs in the moving por 
stories that are reported from the field. In help} pot 
ing people to help themselves, it is not enough that ry 
they be furnished the tools with which they might 
build a better life; there must be instilled an inne 
initiative, an abiding spirit that springs fron 


























within. C 
One such story was recently reported to me fron} ope 
our mission in Ethiopia. In the city of Jimmi} coo 
the joint technical cooperation program has es ties 
tablished an agricultural school under the guid} yer. 
ance of the Oklahoma A & M College. One day gro 
last fall a very bedraggled and tired looking bof sow 
walked into the school. He had traveled mon the 
than 800 miles, mostly on foot, just to appl T 
admission. He hadn't eaten for 2 days and wag tec] 
obviously weak from hunger and exhaustion. H4 Op 
was put in a hospital for a week, and when he way 113 
well he took the entrance examination. He zat: 
achieved a passing grade and at this moment i abr 
pursuing his studies. This kind of courage, thf 4 
kind of initiative and determination, can surmoutif gt, 
any barriers. age 
onds Parisien is a little hamlet on the road tf 4.) 
Malpasse in Haiti. In 1947 Fonds Parisien waj «,, 
a dying community, dying from lack of water an “4 , 
impoverished soil. Those villagers who resistel ,,.. 
the urge to move on were forced to live on “catie} },,.; 
seeds and to cut off twigs and branches for charcoal The 
production as their only livelihood. - 
Fonds Parisien is a different place now. Ari to 
lands have been scientifically cultivated. Brush] y,,, 
land has been planted with rice, corn, beans, an 
vegetables. As farmer Toussaint Exaus put i ae 
“My grandmother died here from starvation. Be 
fore the irrigation came, I was forced to dres 
in tatters. Now I have two new pairs of pani} Res 
with several fine shirts. By our standards Ia 7 
a wealthy man.” C00 
I do not believe any appreciation can equal tht} the 
which was shown by a young father in Iran. amc 
arrived one day at the joint public health servi] aqy 
beaming with joy. Happily he reported that] J] 
last a son had been born and had lived. Nine pr wh, 
vious children had died. The proud father Wa act; 
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congratulated and was asked what he had named 
his young son. His answer was, “I named him 
Point 4.” 


importance of the Individual to Technical Coopera- 
tion 


These heartwarming stories are a vivid expres- 
sion of both the political and religious heritage of 
America. Our people are deeply concerned with 
the individual. Our youth strive to emulate great 
4 men. Thespotlight has always been focused upon 
individual accomplishments and individual as- 

irations. 

Our Bill of Rights guards the minority from 
the abuses of the majority and protects the op- 
portunity for the individual citizen to achieve his 

tential economically, politically, and spiritually. 
From another viewpoint that same spirit is part 
of our religious heritage. We gage the achieve- 
ments of these programs with a clear recognition 
of the inherent value of the individual man. 

Out of past experiences there have been devel- 

oped in recent months new trends in our technical 
cooperation programs. In planning these activi- 
ties, we have made far greater use of colleges, uni- 
rofessional societies, and cultural 
groups. These resources enable us to tap broader 
sources of knowledge and experience to implement 
| the programs. 
There are now 35 college contracts under the 
¥ technical cooperation programs, and the Foreign 
| Operations Administration has agreements with 
113 professional societies and commercial organi- 
zations to provide specific technical services 
abroad. 

There has been an encouraging increase in proj- 
4 ects carried out in cooperation with voluntary 
agencies, both of a religious and secular charac- 
ter. These church and lay groups play a highly 


™*} significant role in technical cooperation. Because 


1 of the very nature of their organization, volun- 
tary agencies are free to experiment and in a very 
} large way to pioneer in technical cooperation work. 
They can undertake pilot projects which yield 
many valuable experiences which are later applied 
to full-scale technical cooperation activities. 
Moreover, it is often easier for these voluntary 
groups to get down to the level of the individual, 
where the most effective gains can be made. 


Results vs. Costs 


The total United States budget for technical 
cooperation, including the U.S. contributions to 
the multilateral activities of the United Nations, 
amounts to about 10 cents a month for each U.S. 


vil adult citizen. 


I am firmly convinced that this is a small sum 
| when compared to the achievements of these 
| activities. 


Ht June 7, 1954 
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They are of necessity long-range programs. 
They are a product of a continuing and livin 
experience. They are based upon the individual 
dignity of man and a deep-rooted belief that, 
given the opportunity, all men can supplant futil- 
ity, fear, and poverty with faith, freedom, and 
progress. 

A year ago President Eisenhower urged : 


.. . the dedication of the energies, the resources, and 
the imaginations of all peaceful nations to a new kind 
of war. This would be a declared total war, not upon 
any human enemy but upon the brute forces of poverty 
and need. 

The peace we seek, founded upon decent trust and 
cooperative effort among nations, can be fortified, not 
by weapons of war but by wheat and by cotton, by milk 
and by wool, by meat and by timber and by rice. These 
are words that translate into every language on earth. 
These are needs that challenge this world in arms. 


He then went on to say: 


. . . The purposes of this great work would be to help 
other peoples to develop the undeveloped areas of the 
world, to stimulate profitable and fair world trade, to 
assist all peoples to know the blessings of productive 
freedom. 

The monuments to this new kind of war would be these: 
roads and schools, hospitals and homes, food and 
health. 

We are ready, in short, to dedicate our strength to 
serving the needs, rather than the fears, of the world. 


It is through these technical cooperation pro- 
grams that the United States seeks to translate 
into practice those principles which are the moving 
force behind the inspiring words of our President. 


Communist Influence in Guatemala 
News Conference Statements by Secretary Dulles 


Press releases 279 and 285 dated May 25 


The Guatemalan nation and people as a whole 
are not Communists. They are predominantly 
gee people who do not want their nation to 

dominated by any foreign power. However, 
it must be borne in mind that the Communists 
always operate in terms of small minorities who 
gain positions of power. In Soviet Russia itself 
only about 3 percent of the people are Communists. 

In judging Communist influence in Guatemala 
three facts are significant : 


1. Guatemala is the only American State which 
has not completed ratification of the Rio Pact of 
the Americas. 

2. Guatemala was the only one of the American 
States which at the last inter-American Confer- 
ence at Caracas voted against a declaration that 
“the domination or control of the political institu- 
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tions of any American State by the international 
communist movement, extending to this hemi- 
sphere the = system of an extracontinental 
power, would constitute a threat to the sovereignty 
and political independence of the American States, 
endangering the peace of America”. ae 

3. Guatemala is the only American nation to be 
the recipient of a massive shipment of arms from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


It has been suggested from Guatemala that it 
needs more armament for defense. Already Gua- 
temala is the heaviest armed of all the Central 
American States. Its military establishment is 
three to four times the size of that of its neighbors 
such as Nicaragua, Honduras, or El Salvador. 

The recent shipment was effected under condi- 
tions which are far from normal. The shipment 
was loaded at the Communist-administered Port 
of Stettin. The ship was cleared for Dakar, 
Africa. The operation was cloaked under a series 
of chartering arrangements so that the real ship- 
per was very difficult to discover. When he was 
discovered he claimed that the shipment consisted 
of nothing but optical glass and laeaiery equip- 
ment. When the ship was diverted from its os- 
tensible destination and arrived at Puerto Barrios, 
it was landed under conditions of extraordinary 
secrecy and in the personal presence of the Min- 
ister of Defense. dne cannot but wonder why, if 
the operation was an aboveboard and honorable 
one, all of its details were so masked. 

By this arms shipment a government in which 
Communist influence is very strong has come into 
a position to dominate sailitarify the Central 
American area. Already the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment has made gestures against its neighbors 
which they deem to be threatening and which have 
led them to appeal for aid. 

The Guatemalan Government boasts that it is 
not a colony of the United States. We are proud 
that Guatemala can honestly say that. The United 
States is not in the business of collecting colonies. 
The important question is whether Guatemala is 
subject to Communist colonialism, which has al- 
ready subjected 800 million people to its despotic 
rule. The extension of Communist colonialism to 
this hemisphere would, in the words of the Caracas 
Resolution, endanger the peace of America. 





* BULLETIN of Apr. 26, 1954, p. 638. 
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Secretary Dulles was asked whether his state- 
ment on Guatemala left the implication that the 
sending of arms to Guatemala from behind the 
lron Curtain might properly be covered by the 
Resolution of Caracas or the Rio Treaty. Mr. 
Dulles made the following reply: 


The whole question of determining the circum. 
stances justifying invoking the Rio Treaty is being 
studied. The evidence is being accumulated. We 
don’t have it all at the present time, and until it 
is accumulated and until we have exchanged views 
with other American countries no decision has 
been made as to whether or not to invoke the con- 
sultative processes of the Rio Treaty. 


Asked under what conditions the United States 
might act, whether alone or through implementa- 
tion of the Rio Pact, Mr. Dulles replied: 


We would expect to act under the Rio Pact, 
and in full conformity with our treaty obligations, 
No member of the Rio Pact gives up what the 
charter of the United Nations calls the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense ; that 
right is reserved. Nevertheless, it is contemplated 
that, if the circumstances permit, there should be 
an effort, a sincere effort, at collective action and 
we would expect to comply with both the letter 
and the spirit of our treaty obligations. 


Asked whether the United States intends to take 
the initiative in invoking the consultative clause 
of the Rio Treaty in the event none of the other 
member countries do so, Mr. Dulles replied: 


That is an academic question because we know 
there are others who are prepared to take the in- 
itiative if the further development of the facts 
indicate there is a clear case on which to act. 


Asked whether there would not be some delay 
in bringing about the implementation of the Rio 
Treaty, Mr. Dulles replied: 


It would be possible to get very quick action by 
the consultative organ of the American States. 
They can be called into a meeting almost on 24 
hour notice. I would not anticipate any difficulty 
if that event occurred in having very prompt and 
decisive action taken by the consultative organ. 
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by Merwin L. Bohan 


In two days, on May 22, we will be celebrating 
National Maritime Day. This day has been set 
aside by our Nation to pay honor to the American 
Merchant Marine. As President Eisenhower 
sated in his proclamation of Maritime Day:? 


The American Merchant Marine has continued to aid 
in developing peaceful commercial relations with the na- 
tions of the free world; and through the prompt delivery 
of supplies and equipment to our armed forces overseas 
es has effectively helped to strengthen the forces of 
freedom throughout the world. 


Because of the nearness of Maritime Day and 
because shipping is one of our country’s oldest 
industries, as well as a vital factor in our national 
security, I would like to talk a little about the 
maritime policy of the United States and particu- 
mT its application to Latin America. 

he maritime policy of the United States is 
dearly enunciated in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. If we eliminate all the legal phraseology 
which is an essential—if sometimes: confusing— 
part of all legislation, our maritime policy con- 
sists of the following basic points: 


One, we believe it is essential for both the na- 
tional defense and the development of our for- 
ign and domestic commerce that we have a mer- 
thant marine which is capable of carrying our 
domestic water-borne commerce. 

Two, we believe it is essential, for the same rea- 
wns, that we have a merchant marine which is 
apable of carrying a substantial portion of our 
_— export and import foreign commerce ; 
an 

Three, we believe it is essential that we have a 
merchant marine which is capable of swiftly and 
flectively serving as a naval and military auxil- 
lary in time of war or national emergency. 


‘Excerpts from an address made before the Propeller 
(lub, the Foreign Trade Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the Los Angeles Traffic Managers Conference 
. Los Angeles on May 20 (press release 264 dated 
ay 19). 

*No. 3055; 19 Fed. Reg. 2797. 
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Understanding Inter-American Economic Problems 


JS. Representative on the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 


That is our policy. It is simple, straightfor- 
ward and olen linked to the national defense 
and economic development needs of our country. 

The carrying out of this policy is the responsi- 
bility of several government agencies including 
the Department of State. We in the Department 
are ful y and constantly aware of this responsibil- 
ity. We are also very much aware of the difli- 
culties which are confronting U.S. shipping today 
and of the need for vigorous and intelligent action 
if we are to maintain the competitive position of 
United States vessels in foreign trade. 

U.S. shipping in Latin America today faces a 
multitude of problems which are diverse and 
highly complex in nature. However, I do not 
think it is an unwarranted oversimplification to 
state that these problems result, in the main, from 
two basic factors. One is the desire of many of 
the other American Republics to develop and ex- 
pand merchant shipping as an aspect of their 
national policy. The other, and this is particular] 
a in Latin America, is the shortage of dol- 
ars and the desire to conserve those dellars which 
are available. 

The development of maritime rograms by 
Latin American nations since World War IT has 
been at an accelerated pace. Impetus for such 
development resulted from many factors—in some 
cases from the fact that during the war we were 
forced to divert vitally needed cargo ships from 
the Latin American trade to carry our troops and 
supplies to the combat areas and, as a result, some 
difficulty was experienced in meeting the total 
shipping requirements of the other American Re- 
publics. In other cases maritime programs were 
a logical and predictable outgrowth of the eco- 
nomic progress of the area. In still other cases 
the desire to conserve foreign exchange was a 
motivating factor. 

Whatever the reasons for the development of 
shipping programs, the facts are that those pro- 
grams were pursued vigorously from the time of 
their inception, and today several Latin American 
countries are firmly established in international 
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shipping, particularly with the United States. 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile have all increased 
their merchant fleets substantially. In addition, 
several other countries have embarked on joint 
shipping ventures. This has, naturally, resulted 
in Eonar competition for United States ship- 
ping companies operating in Latin America. 

I think it goes without saying that American 
business of all kinds has welcomed competition. 
And I think it also goes without saying that the 
U.S. shipping interests operating in Latin America 
today are not complaining about competition from 
foreign flag carriers. They are complaining about 
discriminatory practices, and I believe that when 
free competition is hampered by discriminatory 
practices this does become a matter of concern to 
our government. 


Eliminating Discriminatory Practices 


With other government agencies, and with rep- 
resentation of the shipping industry, the Depart- 
ment has been diligently working to eliminate 
discriminatory practices. And we have made 
some progress. One of the most heartening de- 
velopments has been the success which we hes 
achieved in various aspects of this problem as a 
result of negotiations with Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Brazil. The same is true, to a lesser extent, 
with Argentina and partial progress has also been 
made with Chile. 

We are making progress but we are doing so 
slowly. Discrimination still continues and onl 
sustained, vigorous representations can, wit 
time, eliminate such discrimination. 

When we meet in Rio de Janeiro next November 
with the other American Republics to discuss our 
mutual economic problems, we shall continue our 
efforts to assure competitive opportunities for U.S. 
business. I think that the system of inter-Ameri- 
can conferences and meetings is a mechanism 
which is still not too well understood or appreci- 
ated in the United States. And I also think that 
such understanding and appreciation by all of us 
is essential if the inter-American system is to con- 
tinue as a model of international relations. There- 
fore, I would like to spend a little time telling you 
about the latest and in some ways the most sig- 
nificant of the inter-American conferences—the 
Caracas conference from which I recently 
returned.® 


In a nutshell, Latin America wants: (1) United 
States assistance in assuring “fair and equitable” 
prices for their raw materials; (2) assurances of 
stable tariffs and an expanding United States mar- 
ket for their products; (3) financial and technical 
cooperation in their economic development. It is 


* For a report on the Conference, see BULLETIN of Apr. 
26, 1954, p. 634. 
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clear that we cannot wholly satisfy these aspira- 
tions. In the case of prices, we have a mutual in- 
terest in satisfactory price relationships since this 
means prosperity for all concerned, but we cer- 
tainly do not have the resources even to consider 

rice-parity formulas or plans involving vast 

nancial commitments. We can assist in efforts 
to diversify the economics of the Latin American 
countries, thus lessening dependence on one or a 
few export products and possibly take other meas- 
ures to mitigate the effects of price fluctuations, 
However, the best assurances we can offer of rela- 
tive stability and “fairness” of prices is to main- 
tain the high level of U.S. economic activity which 
is the major factor in raw material demand. In 
the field of commercial policy we must resist the 
arguments of those friends of ours in Latin Amer- 
ica who hold that only we should reduce barriers 
to world trade and that they should be permitted 
to maintain any and all obstacles to the expansion 
of such trade. On the other hand, we are hopeful 
that by the time of the Rio conference we will be 
in a position to define our commercial policy ob- 
jectives and give reasonable assurances regarding 
its continuity. 

It is in the field of economic development where 
the greatest possibilities exist for the formulation 
of a dynamic inter-American policy. There area 
number of obstacles, none unsurmountable, which 
complicate this problem of policy formulation, 
Latin America comes honed by a heritage of 
state intervention in economic affairs, a herita 
coming down from Spanish colonial times. In 
addition, mild to severe cases of economic na- 
tionalism have afflicted large parts of the area and 
given rise to a number of dangerous phobias which 
make the rational development of resources at 
times difficult and complex and at others, impos- 
sible. Offhand, I can think of several situations 
where the unfounded fear of foreign private par- 
ticipation is holding back the development of 
certain important countries and making it impos- 
sible for > to raise effectively the standard of 
living of their people. 


U.S. Reliance on Private Enterprise 


Against this background our own experience 
throughout the 19th century, when the U.S. was 
going through a period of economic development 
in many respects similar to that taking place to 
the south of us today, led to the conviction that 
domestic private enterprise plus the helping hand 
of foreign private capital and know-how was the 
way to build a stable and enduring economic struc- 
ture. Indeed, our continued experience during the 
present century has only confirmed in our own 
minds that the way of economic life which goes by 
the name of private enterprise is the sound and 
true gospel. Certainly one of our deepest convic- 
tions is that governments, save in unusual situa- 
tions, should stay out of business, whether as pro- 
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ducers, manufacturers, transporters, or marketers. 
Our own incursions in these fields have not always 
been too successful, while we have by no means lost 
sight of the somewhat unhappy experiences of cer- 
tain highly developed and industrialized democ- 
racies which have experimented with socialism. 
And certainly Iron Curtain countries have given 
the best possible example of how collectivism can 
result in sub-standard levels of living. It would 
appear that state enterprise, by its nature, is in- 
herently vulnerable to pressures which, while 
often admirable in aim and purpose, are not con- 
ducive to profitable, efficient, and competitive op- 
erations. Thus it is understandable that the US. 
is reluctant to participate in programs abroad 
under which governments would engage directly 
or indirectly in industries into which private en- 
terprise—either domestic, foreign, or mixed—is 
willing to venture. 

Placing, as we do, our main reliance on private 
capital as the primary source of foreign assistance 
in the economic development process, the basic 
conditions favorable to its attraction are of great 
importance. Some of these conditions rely upon 
the control of government while others are subject 
to the beneficent influence of sound policy. 

The more important of these conditions include 
guarantees of property and contract rights. 
While the opportunity to earn a reasonable return 
on investment is, of course, the prize for which 
private enterprise strives at home and abroad, it 
generally requires no government guarantee of a 
reasonable return except in the case of public utili- 
ties or other regulated enterprise, but it does de- 
mand assurances that governments will not take 
actions which will make a reasonable return 
impossible. 

What I have just said should not be interpreted 
as indicating that Latin America is against private 
enterprise. The proponents of private initiative 
are a growing and powerful force in all the major 
countries of the continent and in some the develop- 
ment process is passing through a period not un- 
like that to which we refer in our own country 
as the Era of Manifest Destiny. What I do wish 
to convey is that in all but a very few of our sister 
Republics, there is a tendency to be highly selec- 
tive as concerns foreign private capital invest- 
ment; to impose burdensome or prohibitory re- 
strictions on certain fields of investment; and 
under popular pressure to promote the economic 
development processes or because of nationalistic 
complexes to engage directly in a number of fields 
of economic activity in which private initiative 
has a proven record of accomplishment. 


Need for Greater Economic Understanding 


There is thus an urgent need for greater eco- 
nomic understanding between us. If we are to 
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achieve that greater understanding, all of us will 
have carefully to reexamine our positions and our 
policies. Many of our sister Republics can profit- 
ably re-assess their attitudes toward the part 
that foreign capital and initiative could play in 
their economic development, while the U.S. can 
just as profitably reexamine and more clearly de- 
fine certain of its policies in the foreign economic 
field. This reevaluation can be of distinct bene- 
fit to all concerned, for present trade and invest- 
ment figures will be looked back upon as unim- 
pressive if economic expansion in Latin America 
continues at the present rate. For the progress of 
this area in the postwar period has been little short 
of phenomenal ; total production at constant prices 
has doubled in the last two decades; population 
has increased by 42 percent; and output per capita 
has grown at an annual rate of 214 percent. The 
value of manufacturing has gone up 70 percent 
in the last 7 years, and today industrial centers 
such as Sao Paulo and Mexico City make the classi- 
fication of several of our neighbors as “underde- 
veloped” a constantly greater misnomer. 

U.S. private investment has flowed into Latin 
America since the end of the Second World War 
at an average rate of around $250 millions per 
year, and in addition, American companies have 
reinvested earnings at the average rate of approxi- 
mately $190 millions per year. 

The U.S. Government has supplemented this 
flow of private capital. During the period since 
the Second World War the Latin American coun- 
tries have been receiving loans through the Inter- 
national Bank, of which we are a member, and 
our own Export-Import Bank on a net basis (loans 
less repayment) at the rate of $93 million per year, 
of which the Export-Import Bank has provided 
about 75 percent. 

All of this foreign assistance, while essential for 
the financing of the foreign currency component 
of the economic development process, is, after all, 
only a small part of the total investment being 
made today in Latin America, since it is estimated 
that Latin America is financing between 90 and 95 
percent of its economic development from domes- 
tic resources. 

This is the bright side of the coin. The other 
side is that inflation has taken too great a toll of 
living standard gains and there is a crying need for 
sounder monetary and fiscal policy; population is 
increasing at a rate higher than the food supply 
and there are urgent needs in the fields of ex- 
port industries, health and educational facilities, 
and other measures which will lead to the estab- 
lishment in each of the Latin American countries 
of strong, self-reliant, and durable national econ- 
omies. 

We can and will play an important role in the 
years to come, but I am sure that we all agree 
with the words expressed recently by Assistant 
Secretary Holland, when he said: 
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As great as is our desire to contribute effectively to the 
establishment of strong and self-reliant economies else- 
where in this hemisphere, the primary responsibility in 
that field lies upon the nations involved. It is primarily 
through their foresight, industry, and self-discipline that 
this goal will be achieved.‘ 


I who have lived for the better part of 50 years 
in the hospitable lands to the south of us have no 
doubt of their ability to achieve that goal. 


U.S. Asks Approval for 
Construction of Libby Dam 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 287 dated May 27 


On May 22, 1954, Secretary Dulles signed a new 
application to the International Joint Commis- 
sion for an order approving the construction and 
operation of a Bet ot purpose dam on the 

ootenai River about 15 miles upstream from 
Libby, Mont. 

A previous application, submitted to the Com- 
mission on January 12, 1951,° was withdrawn on 
April 8, 1953,° when local problems developed re- 
garding the location of roads, railroads, and other 
facilities. A new site about 4 miles upstream 
from the original location has now been selected 
as it will reduce the magnitude of the problems 
involved. 

The new project will store 5,985,000 acre-feet 
of water, approximately 1 million acre-feet of 
which would be in Canada. The estimated cost 
of the project is $263,300,000. Construction of 
the dam by the Army engineers was authorized by 
Congress in 1950, and planning funds of $520,500 
have been arlene are. for 1954. 

The reservoir would extend 53 miles upstream 
in the United States to the boundary and 42 miles 
into Canada and would be one-half to one and one- 
half miles wide. It would occupy approximately 
47,800 acres, of which 30,200 are in the United 
States and 17,600 are in Canada. 

The dam would be a concrete gravity structure 
rising 410 feet above bed rock and about 2,700 
feet long at the crest of the dam. It would pro- 
duce initially 600,000 kilowatts with an ultimate 
installation of 800,000 kilowatts. It would make 
possible the generation of approximately 90,000 
— kilowatts in Canada on the Kootenai 

iver. 





*Ibid., May 17, 1954, p. 770. 
° Tbid., Feb. 5, 1951, p. 230. 
* Ibid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 611. 
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TEXT OF APPLICATION 
May 22, 1954 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., United States of America; and 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


SIRs : 

1. The Government of the United States hereby submits 
to the International Joint Commission, under the provi- 
sions of Article IV of the Treaty of January 11, 1909, 
between the United States and Great Britain, this applica- 
tion requesting that the Commission give consideration to 
such effects as the construction and operation of a dam 
and reservoir, herein referred to as “Libby Dam”’, on the 
Kootenai‘ River near Libby, Montana, may have on levels 
or stages of the said Kootenai River at and above the in- 
ternational boundary between the United States of Amer. 
ica and Canada, and the consequences thereof; and that 
the Commission enter an appropriate order in the premises, 
expressly approving the construction and operation of the 
said Libby Dam and reservoir. 

2. On January 12, 1951 an application was forwarded 
to the International Joint Commission relating to a similar 
project on the Kootenai’ River near Libby, Montana. 
Hearings on this application were held by the Commission 
and the possibility of proceeding with that project re 
ceived very careful consideration by the Commission. On 
account of domestic questions which arose the applica- 
tion was withdrawn from the Commission on April 8, 
1953 in order that they might be settled in regular chan- 
nels without being intermingled with the international 
aspects of the problem. 

3. Under the Flood Control Act of 1950 (Public Law 
516, 81st Congress, 2d Session), approved 17 May 1950, 
a project designated as “Libby Dam, Kootenai River, 
Montana” was “adopted and authorized to be prose 
cuted under the direction of the Secretary of the Army 
and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers.” Attached 
hereto and marked Annex A ° is a statement, received by 
the Secretary of State with a letter dated May 5, 1954 
from the Secretary of the Army, containing “data on 
Libby project to accompany 1954 application to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission.” The Secretary of the Army 
has requested the Department of State to present it with 
this application to your Commission. 

4. Particular attention is invited to the following im- 
portant aspects of this Libby Dam Project: 


a. The Committee on Commerce of the United States 
Senate on September 24, 19438 adopted a resolution which 
reads in part as follows: 


“Resolved by the Committee on Commerce of the United 
States Senate, That the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, created under Section 3 of the River and 
Harbor Act, approved June 13, 1902, be, and is hereby 
requested to review the reports on Columbia River and 
Tributaries submitted under the provisions of House 
Document Numbered 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session, as authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
January 21, 1927, with a view to determining whether 
any modification of existing projects or recommended 
comprehensive plans of improvement should be made at 
this time.” 


b. Pursuant to this authorization the United States 
proposed that the cooperation of the Government of 
Canada in comprehensive studies of the Columbia River 
Basin be obtained through a reference to the International 
Joint Commission under Article IX of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909. The reference to this Commission 





"Spelled Kootenai in the United States, Kootenay it 
Canada. [Footnote in the original.] 
* Not printed. 
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by the two Governments under date of March 9, 1944 
resulted and exhaustive studies of the Columbia River 
Basin were made by the International Columbia River 
Engineering Board. 

ce, On November 1, 1950, the International Columbia 
River Engineering Board submitted to your Commission 
a report entitled: “Interim Report on Kootenay River”. 
The report contained the following recommendation : 


“In view of the foregoing and of the reference directive 
the Board recommends that the normal forebay eleva- 
tion of 2,459 feet above mean sea level be approved for 
the Libby project .. .” 


d. The reservoir would be approximately 95 miles 
long and from one-half to one and one-half miles wide. 
It would extend 42 miles into Canada approximately to 
the Bull River dam site, which is about 5 miles upstream 
from Wardner, British Columbia. With a full Libby 
reservoir the depth of water at the international boundary 
would be 150 feet. The reservoir will occupy approxi- 
mately 47,800 acres, of which 17,600 acres are in Canada. 
In the Canadian portion, the reservoir would flood a few 
small communities and farms, and some secondary roads. 
In addition, it would necessitate the raising of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Crows Nest line and No. 3 highway 
for short distances. The reservoir would have a gross 
storage capacity of 5,985,000 acre-feet, of which approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 acre-feet would be in Canada. The 
usable storage capacity at 50 percent drawdown (172 
feet) would be 5,010,000 acre-feet, of which 1,000,000 
acre-feet would be in Canada. 

e. The Dam as currently planned would be a straight 
concrete gravity structure rising about 410 feet above 
bed rock. It would be about 2,700 feet long at the top 
and 1,200 feet long at the base. The head provided for 
hydroelectric development at the site would be 344 feet 
at normal full pool elevation. An overflow spillway in 
line with the existing river channel, equipped with gates, 
would have a capacity of 280,000 cubic feet per second. 
For flood control operation of the dam a sufficient number 
of sluices would be provided to permit, when combined 
with the flow through three of the powerhouse units, a 
total release of 60,000 cubic feet per second when the 
power pool is fully drawn down. 

f. The powerhouse would be located at the down- 
stream toe of the dam near the left abutment. The initial 
installation would consist of six generating units rated 
at 100,000 kilowatts each, or a total of 600,000 kilowatts. 
The ultimate installation would consist of eight such 
units, or a total installation of 800,000 kilowatts. 

g. The estimated cost of construction is $263,321,000 
of which approximately $7,020,000 is the estimated cost 
of providing the portion of the reservoir in Canada, and 
approximately $256,301,000 is the cost of the dam and the 
portion of the reservoir in the United States. 

h. The project would provide much needed flood con- 
trol and power benefits in both Canada and the United 
States. 

5. Accordingly, the Government of the United States 
asks that the International Joint Commission approve the 
construction of the Libby Dam and the proposed method 
of operation of the dam and reservoir to elevation 2,459 
feet above mean sea level. It is requested that the Com- 
mission, in accordance with Article VIII of the Treaty 
of January 11, 1909, make its order of approval con- 
ditional upon suitable and adequate provision being made 
for the protection and indemnity of all interests on the 
Canadian side of the boundary which may be injured 
thereby in accordance with the practice of the Commis- 
sion in similar cases in which it has approved applications 
of this character. 

6. This communication will, it is believed, be found 
by the Commission to contain all essential averments 
regarding the facts upon which this application is based 
and the nature of the order of approval desired, and to 
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be in conformity with the provisions of Paragraph (a) 
of Rule 6 and with Rule 7 of the Commission’s Rules of 
Procedure. 

7. In submitting this application to the Commission, 
the hope is expressed, on behalf of the United States, 
that in view of the importance of the matters involved, 
the Commission will expedite its consideration thereof 
and its action thereon in order that the project works 
and the plan of operation thereof may receive the approval 
of the Commission with the least possible delay. 

8. Attached to Annex A of this application and made 
a part thereof are the maps and drawings showing the 
situation and extent of the project works. 

The required additional copies of the application are 
being forwarded to you under separate cover. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN Foster DULLES 


Visit of Turkish Prime Minister 
News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 281 dated May 25 


Prime Minister Adnan Menderes of Turkey will 
visit the United States from June 1 to June 4. 
The Prime Minister’s visit here will be primarily 
for the purpose of discussing with U. S. officials 
certain economic and financial matters of mutual 
interest to the United States and Turkey. 


German Interzonal Travel 


Following are the texts of letters exchanged by 
Ambassador James B. Conant, US. High Com- 
missioner for Germany, and Vladimir Semenov, 
Soviet High Commissioner. 


MR. SEMENOV TO AMBASSADOR CONANT, 
APRIL 17 


[Translation] 


I acknowledge receipt of your reply of March 
17 to my letter of March 6; in arr » it was pro- 
posed by me that measures be taken in the very 
near future by means of agreement between cor- 
responding German authorities of East and West 
Germany to create two all-German committees: 
One for economic and administrative matters, and 
the other for cultural matters. I deem it neces- 
sary to draw your attention to the fact that the 
all-German committees mentioned in my letter 
could examine and decide questions of interrela- 
tionships between East and West Germany, in- 
cluding problems of passenger and freight traffic 





For texts, see BULLETIN of Apr. 5, 1954, pp. 509, 510. 
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across the demarcation line, the circulation of 
printed matter, and others, and thus facilitate a 
rapprochement between East and West Germany. 
n your letter of reply, you in essence avoid 
these proposals, referring to the fact that ques- 
tions of the movement of citizens, circulation of 
the press in Germany, etc., “must continue closel 
to concern the four occupying powers until suc 
time as the reunification oF Germany takes place.” 
Meanwhile, it is impossible to agree with such 
an interpretation of the rights of the occupying 
powers in Germany. The circumstance that no 
eace treaty for the reunification of Germany has 
aon agreed to among the four occupying powers 
by no means signifies that the occupying authori- 
ties, not having settled with the German people, 
nor with the fact that on the territory of Germany 
at the present time there exist the government of 
the German Democratic Republic and the govern- 
ment of West Germany, can ignore the right of 
the German people freely to determine their in- 
ternal affairs according to their own judgment, 
without foreign interference. 

From your letter, it is evident that you depart 
from those principles set as the basis for the rela- 
tionships of the occupying authorities of the 
U.S.A., and of England and France also, with 
the German authorities and inhabitants of West 
Germany. These principles are well-known, as 
far as they are set forth in the “occupation statute” 
today in effect in West Germany, and also in the 
Bonn Agreement,’? which is nothing but another 
aspect of the “occupation statute” signed among 
the governments of the U.S.A., England, and 
France and the West German government of Ade- 
nauer. In conformity with these documents, the 
occupying authorities of the three Western 
powers in reality keep in their hands for at least 
a 50-year term the broadest rights of interference 
in the internal affairs of West Germany. 

The Soviet authorities cannot be equated with 
the regime tied to West Germany by the occupying 
authorities of the U.S.A., England, and France, 
as such a regime is unjust with respect to the Ger- 
man people and its national rights, and damaging 
the interests of upholding peace in Europe, es- 
pecially if one takes into account that the Bonn 
agreement is tightly bound to the Paris Agree- 
ment,’ in accordance with which West Germany 
is transformed into a militaristic state, correspond- 
ing with the plans for creating the so-called 
European Defense Community. 

In connection with this I take the liberty of 
drawing your attention to the declaration of the 
Soviet Government of March 26, in which it was 
demonstrated that the Soviet Union establishes 


* I. e., the contractual agreements with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, signed at Bonn on May 26, 1952. 

°T. e., the treaty establishing the European Defense 
Community, signed at Paris on May 27, 1952. 
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with the German Democratic Republic the same 
relations as with other sovereign states and that 
the German Democratic Republic will be free to 
decide, by its own judgment, its internal and ex. 
ternal affairs, including questions of interrelation- 
ships with West Germany. In the declaration, it 
was also pointed out that “the existence of the 
‘occupation statute,’ established for West German 
by the United States of America, England, an 
Fae, is not only incompatible with the demo- 
cratic principles and national rights of the Ger. 
man people but, in the present circumstances im- 

ending the rapprochement between West and 
Rast Germany, is one of the obstacles on the road 
to the national reunification of Germany.” 

All the foregoing sufficiently explains why the 
Soviet side, as before, considers it necessary to 
take measures to create the aforesaid all-German 
committees in the very near future by means of 
agreement between corresponding agencies of 
West and East Berlin. 

So far as the question of West Berlin, touched 
upon in your letter, is concerned, the American 
occupying authorities up to now have taken no 
steps to liquidate criminal organizations situated 
on the territory of West Berlin and carrying on 
their injurious work against the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, although, as is known, that very 
circumstance has obliged the government of the 
Gpr to put into effect some measures to control 
traffic on the territory of the Gor. 


AMBASSADOR CONANT TO MR. SEMENOV, 
MAY 24 


Press release 278 dated May 24 


I acknowledge receipt of your reply, dated 
April 17, 1954, to the second letter 1 had sent 
you, on March 17, 1954, putting forward positive 
suggestions for the elimination of unjustifiable 
obstacles which prevent freedom of movement for 
Germans between the different parts of Germany. 

In my letter of March 17, I drew your attention 
to unilateral measures which the authorities in 
the Soviet Zone could themselves take to this end 
without the need for any further consultation be 
tween us. I regret to note that no action has 9 
far been taken by the authorities in the Soviet 
Zone to put these measures into effect and that 
you do not even refer to them in your reply. | 
further regret that you have made no respons 
to my suggestion that arrangements should be 
made which would enable discussions to begin 
between German technical experts on those pro 
posals in my letter of February 22 ¢ on which con 
sultation is required. 

Instead you have invoked the Soviet Govern 
ment’s statement of March 26 regarding the ste 


*Buttetin of Apr. 5, 1954, p. 508. 
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tus of the German authorities in the Soviet Zone 
and you have once again repeated the Soviet pro- 

osal, which has already ‘oon rejected by my 
Rectan, for the establishment of “all-Ger- 
man Committees”. 

I must make it clear to you that my Govern- 
ment still regards the Soviet Union as the power 
responsible for the Soviet Zone of Germany. My 
Government does not recognize the sovereignty 
of the East German regime. In this connection, 
I take the opportunity of drawing your attention 
to the declaration made on April 8 by the High 
Commissioners of the United Kingdom and 
France and myself,> a copy of which I enclose. 

You have also repeated your charges about al- 
leged criminal organizations which are said to 
be located in West Berlin. These charges are, 
as you have already been informed, without 
foundation. Your letter of April 17 therefore, 
since it introduces clearly unacceptable conditions 
and unfounded accusations, does not make a pos- 
itive contribution to the problem of removing the 
restrictions on freedom of movement for the Ger- 
man people, and serves only to accentuate the 
present division of Germany. 

So long as this division exists it remains the 
duty of the four occupying powers to do every- 
thing in their power to lessen the hardships re- 
sulting from it. I do not intend to be diverted 
from the constructive proposals I have already 
made to you and remain ready to take all the 
measures indicated in my letter of March 17. I 
hope therefore that, in order that we may make 
genuine progress in matters which are of real 
importance to the German people, you will accept 
my proposals without further objections. 


Czechoslovak Protest Concerning 
Crusade for Freedom Rejected 


Press release 277 dated May 24 


Following is the teat of a note to the Czecho- 
slovak Government delivered on May 24 by the 
American Embassy at Prague to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in reply to the latter’s note of May 


5, 1954,° ee the release of balloons by the 
Crusade for Freedom: 


The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and has the honor, upon instructions of 
the U. S. Government, to refer to the Ministry’s 
note of May 5, 1954, concerning the arrival of 
balloons in Czechoslovakia. 

The U. S. Government is informed that the 
Crusade for Freedom Committee has sent mes- 


* Ibid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 588. 
*Not printed. 
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sages to the people of Czechoslovakia by the ve- 
hicle of balloons. The Crusade for Freedom, an 
organization of private citizens, is supported by 
millions of Americans and expresses the aspira- 
tions of the American people for the freedom of 
all peoples. The messages, it has been learned, 
transmitted news items and discussed concrete 
goals in which the Czechoslovak people would be 
interested. 

The operation was undertaken by this private 
organization and neither the U. S. Government 
nor the U. S. authorities in Germany were in- 
volved. The U. S. Government rejects the protest 
of the Czechoslovak Government which is with- 
out foundation. 

As has been previously suggested, the United 
States holds firmly to the view that there must 
exist unobstructed communication between peo- 
ples if nations are to live in peace and freedom 
with one another. When a government violates 
this principle by trying to insulate its people from 
the world of ideas without, it is only natural that 
efforts will be made, both inside and outside that 
country, to break through the insulation. The 
choice of balloons as a means of communication in 
the present instance indicates that the Czechoslo- 
vak Government continues to deprive the Czecho- 
slovak people of the possibilities of free contact 
with other peoples, the free exchange of ideas 
and the free reception of uncensored news. 

It is understandable that the American people 
would seek by such means as are available to main- 
tain contact with the people of Czechoslovakia 
with whom they had formerly enjoyed free as- 
sociation and with whom they share many com- 
mon traditions and beliefs. The American people 
take a profound interest in the welfare and future 
of the people of Czechoslovakia. The leaflets 
borne to Czechoslovakia express the interest of 
the American public in seeing the welfare of the 
people there improved through the attainment of 
a series of goals. Notwithstanding, the Czecho- 
slovak Government claims that these leaflets were 
subversive and inciting. It consequently appears 
that in the eyes of the present regime in Czecho- 
slovakia discussion of concrete steps to better the 
lot of the common man in that country is sub- 
versive in nature. 

If the Czechoslovak Government desires that 
this form of communication between peoples not 
be utilized, it lies within its power to remove the 
need for such media by opening the barrier to 
free access to the people of Czechoslovakia. The 
United States is convinced that free contact be- 
tween peoples everywhere will contribute greatly 
to support world peace in which the Government 
of Czechoslovakia professes continuing interest. 
The U. S. Government would have no basis for 
interfering with attempts by private American 
organizations to establish communication with the 
people of Czechoslovakia and to convey to them 
the interest of the American people in their fate. 
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Accreditation of Latvian 
Charge d’ Affaires 


Press release 274 dated May 24 


Secretary Dulles on May 24 received Arnolds 
Spekke, who presented his letter of appointment 
as Chargé @ Affaires of Latvia in Washington. 
Dr. Spekke, a career minister in the Latvian diplo- 
matic service, becomes chief of the Latvian diplo- 
matic mission in the United States in succession 
to the late Jules Feldmans, who died on August 
16,1953. The texts of the remarks exchanged by 
Dr. Spekke and the Secretary follow. 


Remarks of Dr. Spekke 


I have the honor to present to you the Letters 
of Mr. Charles Zarine, Latvian Minister in Lon- 
don, and bearer of the Special Emergency Powers 
of the last Legal Government of Latvia, accredit- 
ing me to you as Chargé d’A ffaires of Latvia in the 
United States. 

It is a great honor and pleasure for me to repre- 
sent the Independent Republic of Latvia in this 
great country, the United States of America. I 
have come to the United States with a sincere 
desire and a firm determination to continue the 
work of my predecessor, the late Minister Jules 
Feldmans, who was devoted to the task of bringing 
closer to the American Nation the problems of the 
people of Latvia, who are presently subjugated 
by the Soviet Union. 

Before assuming my duties in Washington, at 
this trying and difficult time in the long history 
of the Latvian people, I wish to express to Your 
Excellency, to the Government, and to the people 
of the United States of America my undying 
gratitude for their moral support and for the 
traditionally unswerving stand of the United 
States in favor of the rights of the oppressed na- 
tions, which has become a beacon of light and a 
source of strength and inspiration to mankind. 

Mr. Secretary, I beg you to accept the sincere 
good wishes that Mr. Zarine, bearer of the Latvian 
State emergency powers, expresses through me, to 
which I join my own best wishes, for Your Excel- 
lency’s personal happiness. I also wish to express 
to you on this occasion our hope for the preserva- 
tion of our Christian civilization and the mainte- 
nance of the dignity of free men and all peoples of 
good will. 


Remarks of Secretary Dulles 


I have received from your hands the letters of 
April 21, 1954, in which Mr. Charles Zarine, Min- 
ister of Latvia in London and bearer of the 
special emergency power of the last independent 
Government of the Republic of Latvia, presents 
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_ to me as Chargé d’Affaires of Latvia in the 
nited States. You come in succession to the late 
Mr. Jules Feldmans whose distinguished and 
devoted services in representing his country to 
the United States were cut short by his untimely 
death last year. 

In accepting you as Chief of the Latvian Mis- 
sion in Washington in the capacity of Chan 
d’Affaires, this Government reaffirms its whole- 
hearted support for the Republic of Latvia and 
for the realization of the principle, expressed in 
the Atlantic Charter, that sovereign rights and 
self-government shall be restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them. 

I am confident that in carrying on the work to 
which your predecessors gave themselves unspar- 
ingly in defense of the cause of a free Latvia, 
you will enjoy, as they did, the dedicated support 
of Latvians everywhere. I am happy to welcome 

ou to this country and to wish you every success 
in undertaking your duties here. You may be 
assured that my associates in the Department and 
I will always be ready to help you in every way we 
can. 

I would ask you to thank Minister Zarine for 
his expression of good wishes, which are warmly 
reciprocated, on behalf of the Latvian nation and 
himself for the welfare and prosperity of the 
United States. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











The Genocide Convention 


Following is the teat of a summary of the U.N. 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide, prepared by the Depart 
ment of State, which Thruston B. Morton, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Congressional Relations, sent on 
May 10 to Senator Alexander Wiley at the latter's 
request :* 


The United Nations Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 
was adopted by the United Nations General As 
sembly on December 9, 1948. It has entered into 


force for 43 countries. The United States has not | 


ratified the convention and is not a party to it. 
Accordingly, its provisions in no way bind the 
United States or its citizens. 


* Reprinted from Cong. Rec. of May 19, 1954, p. 6432. 
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Background 


On December 11, 1946, the first session of the 
United Nations General Assembly unanimously 
adopted a resolution condemning genocide as a 
crime under international law.? That resolution 
declared that punishment of the crime of genocide, 
the denial of the right to existence of entire human 
groups, is a matter of international concern. It 
recommended international cooperation with a 
view to facilitating the prevention and punish- 
ment of genocide and requested the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations to undertake 
the necessary studies to draw up a draft conven- 
tion on the subject. 

Pursuant to this resolution, a special United 
Nations committee met in 1948 and prepared a 
draft convention on genocide. This draft was 
reviewed by the Economic and Social Council and 
in the fall of 1948 was transmitted to the General 
Assembly. The legal committee of the General 
Assembly debated the matter and the convention 
was adopted by unanimous vote of the General 
Assembly on December 9, 1948. 


Signature of the Convention 


The Genocide Convention was opened for signa- 
ture on December 11, 1948. Pursuant to its terms, 
it remained open for signature until December 31, 
1949 and subsequeitly for accession by nations 
which had not signed. It was signed on behalf of 
43 nations, including the United States. Of that 
number 27 have since ratified the convention and 
thus become parties to it. Sixteen other nations 
have become parties by deposit of instruments of 
accession. 

The act of signature of the Genocide Convention 
imported neither a legal nor a moral obligation to 
ratify the convention. Signature of a treaty is 
merely the last formal step between completion of 
successful negotiations and submission of the doc- 
ument for approval and ratification by the com- 
petent authorities of the signatory states. Signa- 
ture of a treaty on behalf of a state creates no 
obligation to ratify the treaty. 

The terms of the Genocide Convention require 
that it be ratified in order to become effective after 
signature. It cannot be made effective as an execu- 
tive agreement. The second paragraph of article 
XI specifically provides: 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the instru- 


ments of ratification shall be deposited with the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 


Consequently, a signatory government is not 
bound by the convention until it has deposited its 
instrument of ratification and the convention has 
been brought into force with respect to it. Gov- 
ernments which have signed the Genocide Con- 


*General Assembly Resolution 96 (I), Dec. 11, 1946, 
U.N. Doc. A/64/Add. 1. 
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vention but have failed to ratify it are under no 
legal duty to execute its provisions or to carry out 
in any way the obligations created by it. 


Entry Into Force 


The Genocide Convention entered into force, 
memes to its terms, on January 2, 1951, the 90th 

ay following the date of deposit of the 20th in- 
strument of ratification or accession. It became 
effective only as to those countries which had de- 

osited the necessary ratifications or accessions. 

he convention is presently in effect for the follow- 
ing 43 countries: * 


Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria,‘ Cambo- 
dia, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia,‘ Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, 
FE] Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Hungary,‘ Iceland, Israel, Italy, Jor- 
dan, Korea, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Mon- 
aco, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Philippines,‘ 
Poland,* Rumania,‘ Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Tur- 
key, Viet-Nam, Yugoslavia. 


The United States Has Not Ratified the 
Genocide Convention 


The convention was signed on behalf of the 
United States on December 11, 1948, by Ernest 
A. Gross, acting under a full power issued by the 
President authorizing him to sign a convention for 
the prevention and punishment of the crime of 
genocide, “the said convention to be transmitted 
to the President of the United States of America 
for his ratification, subject to the advice and con- 
sent thereto of the Senate of the United States of 
America.” 

The President transmitted the convention to 
the United States Senate on June 16, 1949, for ad- 
vice and consent to ratification. It was referred to 
the Foreign Relations Committee and ordered to be 
printed.’ Public hearings were held in January 
and February of 1950 before a subcommittee, and 
the convention was thereafter discussed in execu- 
tive sessions of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
After nearly 5 years the Genocide Convention is 
still pending in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee without having received the recom- 
mendation of that committee. 

In accordance with the statement of the Sec- 
retary of State before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on April 6, 1953, the Department of State is 
not pressing for ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention.® 





?The U. S. S. R. deposited its ratification, with reserva- 
tions, on May 3, 1954. It will become effective on August 
1, 1954, the 90th day after deposit. 

‘With reservations. 

5 Senate Executive O, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 

* Hearings on S. J. Res. 1 and 43, p. 886. 
BuLuetin of Apr. 20, 1953, p. 592.] 


[See also 
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Summary 


The United States Senate has not given its ad- 
vice and consent to ratification of the Genocide 
Convention. That convention accordingly has not 
been ratified by the President of the United States 
and is not in force for the United States, Its pro- 
visions have no binding effect within the United 
States and have in no way abridged or affected 
the rights and freedoms of American citizens. 


U.S. and Iceland Agree on 
Implementing of Defense Agreement 


Press release 286 dated May 26 


The United States and Iceland on May 25 
reached an understanding on changes in the meth- 
ods of implementing the U.S.-Icelandic Defense 
Agreement of May 5, 1951.1 In response to the 
request of the Icelandic Government received last 
December, representatives of the United States 
and Iceland—including an advisory team from 
the Departments of State and Defense—began dis- 
cussions February 2. Agreement was effected by 
an exchange of notes between the Icelandic For- 
eign Minister and the American Minister to Ice- 
land, Edward B. Lawson, who negotiated the orig- 
inal agreement of 1951. 

In general the understandings reached are tech- 
nical in nature. They pertain chiefly to how de- 
fense construction work in Iceland and the plan- 
ning, arrangement, and operation of the military 
areas in Iceland can best be effected consistent 
with Nato objectives of defending Iceland and the 
North Atlantic area, while also taking into ac- 
count problems peculiar to Iceland. 

The basic U.S.-Iceland Defense Agreement of 
May 5, 1951, was negotiated at the request of Nato 
in view of Iceland’s lack of defenses. It has not 
been altered in these negotiations. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Narcotics 


Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and whole- 
sale trade in, and use of opium.’ Dated at New York 
June 23, 1953. 

Ratification deposited: Canada, May 7, 1954. 


Transportation 


Convention on road traffic. Dated at Geneva September 





+ For text, see BULLETIN of May 21, 1951, p. 812. 
? Not in force. 
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PN 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. TIA§ 

7. 

Ratification deposited: Belgium, April 23, 1954. 

Application to: Belgian Congo and Trust Territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi (notification by Belgium given April 
23, 1954). 

Protocol relating to adherence to the convention on road 
traffic of certain countries which were not able to par. 
ticipate in the United Nations conference on road and 
motor transport. Formulated at Geneva September 19, 
1949. TIAS 2487. 

Ratification deposited: Belgium, April 23, 1954. 


United Nations 


Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Concluded at London 
November 16, 1945. Entered into force November 4 
1946. TIAS 1580. 

Signature: Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, April 
21, 1954. 

Acceptance deposited: Union of Soviet Socialist Repub 
lies, April 21, 1954. 

Convention on the prevention and punishment of the 
crime of genocide. Opened for signature December 9, 
1948. Entered into force January 12, 1951.* 
Ratification deposited: Union of Soviet Socialist Re 

publics, May 3, 1954.‘ 


War 


Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of the condition of 
the wounded and sick in the armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of the condition of 
the wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 
Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 

October 21, 1950.° 

Ratification deposited: Cuba, April 15, 1954. 


Weather Stations 


Agreement on North Atlantic Ocean Stations. Dated at 
Paris February 25, 1954. 
Acceptance deposited: Sweden, April 23, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
Cuba 


Agreement renewing for an indefinite period the agree 
ment concluded in 1953 to facilitate the informal visits 
of war vessels. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Habana November 23, 1953 and January 20, 1954. En 
tered into force January 20, 1954. 


United Kingdom 


Supplementary protocol amending the convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention o 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income of April 
16, 1945 as modified by the supplementary protocol of 
June 6, 1946. Signed at Washington May 25, 19% 
Enters into force upon the exchange of ratifications. 





* Not in force for the United States. 

‘Ratification included reservations made at the time 
of signing. 

'Not in force; for entry into force provisions, sé 
BULLETIN of Apr. 26, 1954, p. 653. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of Meetings ' 


Adjourned During May 1954 


U. N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 9th Session . . New York Apr. 19-May 14 

U. N. Economic Commission for Europe: 2d East- West Trade Consulta- Geneva Apr. 20—-May 3 
tion. 

Icao Conference on Coordination of European Air Transport . Strasbourg . Apr. 21—May 8 

Unesco Intergovernmental Conference on Protection of Cultural Property The Hague . Apr. 21—May 12 
in the Event of Armed Conflict. 

Lyon International Fair: 36th Annual , Lyon io. 25-May 3 

International Conference on Oil Pollution of the Sea and Coasts . London _ 26—May 12 

Irv Administrative Council: 9th Session i ple 88 Geneva ay 1-30 

Uru Executive and Liaison Committee . Lucerne. . May 3-15 

U. N. Ecars Inland Waterways Subcommittee: 2d Session Saigon . May 3-8 

International Rubber Study Group: 11th Meeting . Colombo . May 3-11 

World Health Organization: 7th ssembly ees ‘ Geneva May 4-22 

International Sugar Council: 3d Meeting of 1st Session . . London as May 5-7 

American International Institute for Protection of Childhood: Annual Montevideo. May 10-15 
Meeting of Directing Council. 

ILo — Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers: Geneva. . May 10-22 

ession. 
Icao Special Middle East Regional Communications Meeting . Rhodes. . May 11-28* 
ee Conference on Large Electric High Tension Systems \ ee May 12-22 
IGRE) 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Meeting of Committee Tokyo. . May 17-31 
on Biology and Research. 

Fao Committee on Financial Control: 18th Session . Rome May 17-22 

nh ae aoe Organization: 3d Conference on Mechanical Wood Paris. . May 17-27 

echnology 

U. N. Ecarg Regional Conference on Water Resource Development Tokyo . May 17-22 

Caribbean Commission: 18th Meeting . aa ae Belize May 19-24 

Ito Governing Body: 125th Session (and Committees) Geneva. . . May 24-29 

In Session as of May 31, 1954 

ne (eee. 4. 5 £4 4-3 so 6 oe ee ee ee ee Comet. cs « + ee Apr. 26- 

U. N. Conference on Customs Formalities for the Temporary Importation New York. .... May 11- 
of Private Vehicles and for Tourism. 

U. = Disarmament Commission, Subcommittee of Five (Powers): 2d New York. . May 13- 
Meeting. 

International Fair of Navigation , Naples a May 15- 

Wuo Executive Board: 14th Meeting Geneva... May 24- 

Rice Consultative Committee: 8th Meeting. Singapore . . May 26- 

llth International Ornithological Congress . ro Bk 6e s May 29- 

10th International Congress of Agricultural and Food Industries . Madrid... May 30- 

Scheduled June 1-August 31, 1954 

ae eee eee ee ee Montreal . June 1- 

ILo Annual Conference: 37th Session ....... Geneva . . . June 2- 

U. N. Trusteeship Council: 14th Session. . ........ New York . June 2- 

Fao Committee on Commodity Problems: 23d Session . Rome. . June 3- 

U. N. International Law Commission: 6th Session . : Me als 22% June 3- 

International Cotton Advisory Committee: 13th Plenary Meeting . Séo Paulo. . . June 7- 

Unesco Intergovernmental Conference of Experts on Cultural Relations Paris . . June 8 


and Conventions. 





1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences May 21, 1954. 


Unesco, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 


Asterisks indicate tentative dates and loca- 


tions. Following is a list of abbreviations: U.N., United Nations; Icao, International Civil Aviation Organization; 
N iru, International Telecommunication Union; 








Uru, Universal Postal Union; Ecars, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; Ito, International Labor Organi- 
zation; Cicre, Conference Internationale Des Grands Reseaux Electriques; Fao, Food and Agriculture Organization; 
Wuo, World Health Organization; Ecz, Economic Commission for Europe; Wo, World Meteorological Organization; 
Corr, International Telegraph Consultative Committee (Comité consultatif internationale telegraphique); Garr, General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled June 1-August 31, 1954—Continued 


Fifth Inter-American Travel Congress ............ Panamé City . June 10- 
International Exposition in Bogoté .......4..2.e.e. Bogoté . .. . June 13- 
Fao of Latin American Forestry Commission: Meeting of Committee Rio de Janeiro. . . June 14- 
on Research. 
aan ional Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: Hatifax . . June 14— 
eeting. 
International Meeting of Tonnage Measurement Experts Paris . . June 14— 
U. N. Ece Regional Conference of Statisticians. ....... Geneva . June 14— 
U. N. Permanent Central Opium Board and Narcotic Drugs Supervi isory Geneva . June 14— 
Body: 11th Joint Session. 
Icao Meteorology Division: 4th Session ..........682848-8 Montreal . June 15- 
Wwmo Commission for Aeronautical rag he al Ist Session. . .... Montreal . June 15- 
Civil Aviation Meet (Centenary of Sfo Paulo). ........... Sao Paulo. June 16— 
International Wheat Council: 15th Session. ........2.2... London. June 16—- | 
ee ee ee Geneva. June 25*— 
Unesco Seminar on Educational and Cultural Television Program London. June 27- 
Production. 
U.N. Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc): 18th Session ...... Geneva. ..... June 29- 
Irv F nons, . tam Telegraph Consultative Committee (Ccrr): Study Geneva. . . June 30—- 
roup 
International Exposition and Trade Fair .........4...4.. Sao Paulo .... July 1- 
8th International Botanical Congress ...........4++44-. rer 
17th International Conference on Public Education (jointly with UNESCO) . Geneva. ..... July 5 
XVth International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art . Venice. ..... July & 
International Union of Pure and Applied Physics: 8th General Assembly . London. ..... July 6 
6th Pan American Highway Congress. ..........4+44.-. Caracas ..... July 1l- 
International Whaling Commission: 6th Meeting. .......... Tokyo...... July 19 
International Union of Crystallography: 3d General Assembly... . . Paris. . ... . duly 21- 
Gatr Ad Hoc Committee for Agenda and Intersessional Meeting. . . . Geneva. July 21- 
4th Inter-American Congress of Sanitary Engineering. ........ Sao Paulo. July 25— 
World Power Conference: Sectional Meeting. .........4... Rio de Janeiro July 25- 
ue Union of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics: 4th General Brussels July 27- 
ssem 
Sntemational’ Union for the Protection of Nature: 4th General ae - Copenhagen. .. July 28- 
3d Inter-American Conference on Indian Life ; . Ms op pee . Aug. 2- 
10th World’s Poultry Congress. .......... ae: = 
5th International Congress of Soil Science. . .......2..4... Léopoldville. . . . Aug. 16—- 
U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: New York .... Aug. 20- 
5th Session. 
3lst International Congress of Americanists ........... . . So Paulo .... Aug. 23- 
International Scientific Radio Union: 11th General Assembly .. . Amsterdam... . Aug. 23- 
Interparliamentary Union: 43d Conference. ............ Vienna. .... . Aug. 26- 
International Mathematical Union: 2d General Assembly . . . The Hague... . Aug. 30- 
U.N. World Population Congress. ........... Rome. ...... Aug. 3l- 
Wmno Executive Committee: 5th Session. ........2.2.-. Geneva. ... . . August or September 


Thermonuclear Tests in 
Pacific Trust Territory 


STATEMENT BY HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE U.N. 


U.8./U.N. press release 1917 dated May 14 


The United States Government is very sor 
indeed that some inhabitants of the Marshall 
Islands apparently have suffered ill effects from 
the recent thermonuclear tests in the Pacific prov- 
ing grounds, as described in the petition to the 
United Nations. This is a matter of real and ~~ 
concern to the American people and “apn 
who take very seriously our responsibilities toward 
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the inhabitants of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands. 

I can assure them, as well as the members of the 
United Nations, that the authorities in charge are 
doing everything humanly possible to take care 
of everyone who was in the area affected by the 
unexpeeted falling of radioactive materials ca 
by a shift in the wind during the March 1 test. 

The 236 Marshallese citizens in the affected area 
were immediately given the same medical examl- 
nation as the American personnel of the test group 
who were similarly exposed. They were promptly 
evacuated to the United States Naval Station at 
Kwajalein, where their needs were immediatel 
provided for by the United States Navy. In addi- 
tion, a team of medical experts from the Atomic 
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Energy Commission, United States Navy and 
Army, was promptly formed and sent to ‘Miele 
lein—and the services of the American Red Cross 
office at Kwajalein were enlisted—to assure any 
necessary medical attention and care for the per- 
sonal well-being of all concerned. They are re- 
maining under close observation and any of them 
who may need it will continue to receive the best 
medical attention. 

I am informed that there is no medical reason 
to expect any permanent after-effects on their gen- 
eral health, due to the falling of radioactive 
materials. 

The United States Government considers the 
request and the mann of the petitioners both 
reasonable and helpful. The restraint and mod- 
eration with which they have been presented 
evokes admiration and sympathy. 

Regarding the petitioners’ requests, that “all 
experiments with lethal weapons within this area 
be immediately ceased,” attention is called to the 
United States Government’s announcement of 
May 13 that “the 1954 series of tests . . . have 
been completed,” and that “within a few days sea 
and air traffic may be safely resumed within the 
‘warning area’ which was set up for safety pur- 
poses for the time when the tests were takin 
—. Official notice to mariners and airmen wi 

published.” 

As the petitioners rightly imply, the United 
States would not have been conducting such tests 
if it had not been determined after very careful 
study that they were required in the interests of 
general peace and security. The selection of test 
sites in this particular area was made only after 
very careful examination of the alternative pos- 
sibilities, and in an effort to insure that the tests 
were carried out with least possible danger. It 
will be recalled that, pursuant to the provisions 
of the trusteeship agreement which designate the 
trust territory as a strategic area, the United States 
notified the United Nations on April 2, 1953, that 
the area of the Pacific proving grounds was being 
closed for security reasons in order to conduct 
necessary atomic experiments. 

Let me also assure all the inhabitants of the 
Pacific trust territory, and the members of the 
United Nations, that the United States authorities 
are doing everything possible to prevent any re- 
currence of possible danger. The United States 
Government is taking and will continue to take 
“all possible precautionary measures . . . be- 
fore such weapons are exploded,” as suggested by 
the Marshallese citizens. We also agree that “all 
people in the area be instructed in safety meas- 
ures” and that instructions be given to Marshallese 
medical practitioners and health aides which will 
be useful in detecting danger and avoiding harm. 

Further, it is reasonable and right, as the peti- 
tioners suggest, that any Marshallese citizens who 
are removed as a result of test activities, will be 
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reestablished in their original habitat in such a 
way that no financial loss would be involved. 

he United States Government, and the officials 
immediately concerned with the administration of 
the territory, greatly appreciate the words of com- 
mendation of the petitioners with respect to the 
way the territory is being administered. 

he welfare of the inhabitants has been the 
constant concern of the United States Govern- 
ments, and particularly of the — Commissioner, 
who will continue to spare no effort necessary to 
give effect to the Trusteeship Agreement. 


TEXT OF MARSHALLESE PETITION 


U.N. doc. T/PET.10/28 
Dated May 6, 1954 


Aprit 20TH, 1954 
To: The United Nations 
From: The Marshallese people 
Subject: Complaint regarding the explosion of lethal 
weapons within our home islands 


The following should not be misconstrued as a repudia- 
tion of the United States as our governing agency for the 
United Nations under the trusteeship agreement, for aside 
from the complaint registered in this petition we have 
found the American administration by far the most agree- 
able one in our memory. But in view of the increasing 
danger from the experiments with deadly explosives 
thousands of times more powerful than anything pre- 
viously known to men, the lethal effects of which have 
already touched the inhabitants of two of the atolls in 
the Marshalls, namely, Rongelab and Uterik, who are now 
suffering in various degrees from “lowering of blood 
count,” burns, nausea and the falling off of hair from 
the head, and whose complete recovery no one can promise 
with any certainty, we, the Marshallese people feel that 
we must follow the dictates of our consciences to bring 
forth this urgent plea to the United Nations, which has 
pledged itself to safeguard the life, liberty and the gen- 
eral well being of the people of the Trust Territory, of 
which the Marshallese people are a part. 

The Marshallese people are not only fearful of the dan- 
ger to their persons from these deadly weapons in case 
of another miscalculation, but they are also very concerned 
for the increasing number of people who are being re- 
moved from their land. 

Land means a great deal to the Marshallese. It means 
more than just a place where you can plant your food 
crops and build your houses; or a place where you can 
bury your dead. It is the very life of the people. Take 
away their land and their spirits go also. 

The Marshall Islands are all low coral atolls with land 
area where food plants can be cultivated quite limited, 
even for today’s population of about eleven-thousand 
people. But the population is growing rapidly; the time 
when this number will be doubled is not far off. 

The Japanese had taken away the best portions of the 
following atolls; Jaluit, Kwajalein, Enewetak, Mille, 
Maloelap and Wotje to be fortified as part of their prepa- 
ration for the last war, World War II. So far, only Imedj 
Island on Jaluit Atoll has been returned to its former 
owners. 

For security reasons, Kwajalein Island is being kept 
for the military use. Bikini and Eniwetak were taken 
away for Atomic bomb tests and their inhabitants were 
moved to Kili Island and Ujelang Atoll respectively. Be- 
eause Rongelab and Uterik are now radio-active, their 
inhabitants are being kept on Kwajalein for an indeter- 
minate length of time. “Where next?” is the big question 
which looms large in all of our minds. 

Therefore, we the members of the Marshallese Congress 
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Hold-Over Committee, writers of this petition, who are 
empowered by the Marshallese Congress, to act in its name 
when it is not in session and which is in turn a group 
of members representing all the municipalities in the 
Marshalls, due to the increasing threat to our life, liberty, 
happiness and possession of land, do hereby submit this 
petition to the United Nations with the hope that it will 
act on our urgent plea. Thus, we request that: 


1. All the experiments with lethal weapons within this 
area be immediately ceased. 

2. If the experiments with said weapons should be 
judged absolutely necessary for the eventual well being 
of all the people of this world and cannot be stopped or 
changed to other areas due to the unavailability of other 
locations, we then submit the following suggestions: 


(a) All possible precautionary measures be taken be- 
fore such weapons are exploded. All human beings and 
their valuable possessions be transported to safe distances 
first, before such explosions occur. 

(b) All the people living in this area be instructed in 
safety measures. The people of Rongelab would have 
avoided much danger if they had known not to drink the 
waters on their home island after the radio-active dusts 
had settled on them. 

(c) Adequate funds be set aside to pay for the pos- 
sessions of the people in case they will have to be moved 
from their homes. This will include lands, houses and 
whatever possessions they cannot take with them, so that 
the unsatisfactory arrangements for the Bikinians and 
Eniwetak people shall not be repeated. 

(d) Courses be taught to Marshallese Medical Practi- 
tioners and Health-Aides which will be useful in the 
detecting of and the circumventing of preventable dangers. 


We would be very pleased to submit more information 
or explain further any points we have raised that may 
need clarifications. 

The Marshallese people who signed this petition are on 
the following sheets, divided in the following manner: 
The first group are members of the Marshallese Congress 
Hold-Over Committee. The second group are some of 
the many interested Marshallese citizens. The name of 
each person appears on the left hand side and his or her 
home atoll and occupation on the right hand side opposite 
the signature. 

If more signatures are needed we will promptly supply 
them, The only reason we are not supplying more now 
is because to do so would mean a delay of some three 
months, the time necessary to make complete circuit of 
our far-flung atolls and islands by ship. 


[Signed by 11 members of the Marshallese Congress 
Hold-over Committee. ] 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography! 


General Assembly 


Peace Observation Commission. Balkan Sub-Commission. 
Ninth periodic report of the United Nations Military 
Observers in Greece. Letter dated 12 April 1954 from 
the Principal Military Observer submitting report 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 


covering the period from 1 January to 12 April 1954, 
A/CN.7/SC.1/54. April 19, 1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Nationality Including Statelessness. Report on Multiple 
Nationality by Roberto Cordova, Special Rapporteur, 
A/CN.4/83. April 22, 1954. 33 pp. mimeo. 

Nationality Including Statelessness. Addendum to Com- 
ments by Governments on the Draft Convention on 
the Elimination of Future Statelessness and on the 
Draft Convention on the Reduction of Future State. 
lessness. A/CN.4/82/Add.2. May 5, 1954. 8 pp, 
mimeo. 


Secretariat 


UN Fact Series: the General Assembly, the Security Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council, Trusteeship 
Council, the International Court of Justice, the See. 
retariat, Economic Commission for Europe, Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, Economic 
Commission for Latin America. ST/DPI/SER.C/1-9, 
March 1, 1954, 26 pp. 

The Question of Korea (1950-1953). ST/DPI/SER.A/79, 
March 10, 1954. 44 pp. 

The Assay, Characteristics, Composition, and Origin of 
Opium. No. 28. Trials of Unknown Opiums by 
Canadian Scientists for Origin Determinations, 
ST/SOA/SER.K/28. April 29, 1954. 5 pp. mimeo. 


Disarmament Commission 


Communication Dated 19 April 1954 to the Secretary- 
General from the Permanent Observer of Japan to 
the United Nations Transmitting a Letter from the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Japan Dated 13 April 
1954 Enclosing a Resolution Passed by the House of 
Councillors on 5 April 1954. DC/50. April 21, 1954. 
3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 23 April 1954 to the Secretary-General from 
the Representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to the United Nations. DC/51. April 23, 
1954. 2 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Rural Electrification. E/ECE/173, Volume II. B/HCB/ 
EP/137, Volume II. March 1954. 182 pp. 

Bibliography on the Processes and Problems of Indus- 
trialization in Under-Developed Countries. E/2538 
March 29, 1954. 76 pp. mimeo. 

Full Employment. Measures to Prevent Possible Infla- 
tion at High Levels of Economic Activity. E/2563. 
April 6, 1954. 125 pp. mimeo. 

Full Employment. Reconversion After the Rearmament 
Period. E/2564. April 14, 1954. 40 pp. mimeo. 
United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance. Un- 

der General Assembly resolutions 200 (III), 246 
(III), 418 (V), 723 (VIII) and Economic and Social 
Council resolution 222 A (IX). Report by the Sec 
retary-General. B/2575. April 20, 1954. 42 pp. 

mimeo. 

Full Employment. Measures to Prevent Possible Infla- 
tion at High Levels of Economic Activity. E/2563/ 
Add.1. April 22, 1954. 47 pp. mimeo. 

Statelessness. Draft Protocol Relating to the Status of 
Stateless Persons. Problem of Statelessness: Con- 
solidated Report by the Secretary-General Under 
Council Resolution 352 (XII) and Memorandum by 
the Secretary-General on the Action Taken by the 
International Law Commission. Report of the Social 
Committee. E/2580. April 22, 1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Freedom of Information. Encouragement and Develop 
ment of Independent Domestic Information Enter- 
prises. Report of the Social Committee. 1/2584 
April 28, 1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 
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A Report on Educational Exchange Under the Fulbright Act in 1953 ! 


During 1953, about 7,000 persons were ex- 
changed with 70 countries through exchange pro- 

ams administered by the Department of State 
under the Fulbright Act, the Smith-Mundt Act 
and other acts of Congress. Participants in- 
cluded students, educators, newsmen, industrial- 
ists, specialists and leaders in other fields who are 
influential in molding public opinion overseas. 
Their visits have a single purpose—to contribute 
to mutual understanding between the United 
States and other countries. More specifically, in 
the light of the present world crisis, this purpose 
is to bring about a greater world-wide under- 
standing of, confidence in, and cooperation with 
the United States; to further the realization 
among other peoples that the objectives and poli- 
cies of the United States are in harmony with and 
will advance their own legitimate aspirations for 
peace, progress and freedom; and to create a 
greater spirit of unity, hopefulness, and determi- 
nation among free peoples. 

The enactment of the Fulbright Act in 1946 
made it possible to extend the exchange program, 
originally authorized for Latin America in 1938 
as part of our Good Neighbor Policy, to certain 
countries beyond the Western Hemisphere. Con- 
gress later provided, in the Smith-Mundt Act of 
1948, the general framework for exchange activi- 
ties on a world-wide basis. Within this frame- 
work, the Department conducts special programs 
inGermany and Austria under an appropriation 
for Government in Occupied Areas, and in Fin- 
land and India under payments of those countries 
that have been set aside by legislation for this 
purpose. 

The following report is limited to the exchange 
activities carried out under the Fulbright Act, and 
is submitted in accordance with Section 32 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended August 
1, 1946, by the Fulbright Act. Specifically, it 
wvers those activities authorized by paragraph 
82 (b) (2) of the Fulbright Act which were car- 


‘Excerpts from Report on the Operations of the De- 
Mriment of State under Public Law 584 (House Doc. no. 
365, 88d Cong., 2d sess.), Apr. 7, 1954. The report in- 
dudes letters of transmittal from the President and the 
Secretary of State and tables showing geographical dis- 
ttibution of awards, fields of study and teaching, Ameri- 
(an and foreign recipients, and funds available and 
expenditures. 
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ried out during the period January 1 through De- 
cember 31, 1953. 


Status of Executive Agreements 


No executive agreements were signed in 1953. 
Altogether, 28 executive agreements have been 
signed since the act was passed in 1946. How- 
ever, programs have since been suspended in three 
countries—China (Formosa), Korea and Iran. 
The exchange activities described in this report 
were carried out under executive agreements with 
the following 25 countries: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Burma, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, 
Iraq, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, Sweden, Thai- 
land, Turkey, Union of South Africa and the 
United Kingdom. 

The carrying out of executive agreements was 
affected by the provisions of Section 1415 of Pub- 
lic Law 547, 82nd Congress, the Rabaut Amend- 
ment. The effect of this amendment is to require 
the purchase in dollars, from the Treasury De- 
partment, of all foreign currencies used in the 
program, thereby making commitments under 
executive agreements dependent on annual dollar 
appropriations by the Congress. A request was 
made for exemption of the program from the pro- 
visions of the Rabaut Amendment. While Con- 
gress did not approve the exemption, it did pro- 
vide for the carrying out of existing agreements, 
as well as for the making of new agreements for 
periods in excess of one year, subject to the avail- 
ability of appropriations for this purpose (Section 
1313 of the General Provisions of the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act of 1953, Public Law 
207, 83rd Congress). 

The dwindling supply of foreign currencies 
available under the Fulbright Act threatens the 
continuation of the program in a number of coun- 
tries. For example, such currencies are no longer 
available in Turkey and a similar situation is in 

rospect in the immediate future in Egypt and 
ndia. Altogether, exchange programs will ex- 
pire in the following 8 countries by 1956 unless 
additional foreign currencies become available: 
Ceylon, Egypt, India, Iraq, Pakistan, Sweden, 
Thailand and the Union of South Africa. 
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It was hoped that the growing shortage of for- 
eign currencies might be atthe: offset through 
the provisions of Section 11 of Public Law 400, 
sand Congress. This Act amends the Fulbright 
Act by broadening the source of foreign curren- 
cies and credits available for exchanges and other 
purposes. For example, it makes available not 
only currencies acquired as a result of surplus 
roperty disposals, but also other currencies of 
oreign governments “held or available for ex- 
penditure by the United States or any agency 
thereof . . . not required by law or agreement 
with such Government to be expended or used for 
any other purpose.” 

aenier: these currencies are also available for 
other activities of the United States Government, 
such as the Department’s administrative —— 
abroad, purchase and rent of foreign buildings 
and foreign currency expenses of the Defense De- 
partment and other United States agencies. If 
expenditures for these activities should exhaust 
foreign credit balances due the United States, the 
Department would be unable to buy such cur- 
rencies from the Treasury Department even 
though dollars might be appropriated by Con- 
gress for this purpose. 


Program Activities and Accomplishments 


Exchange programs under the Act were planned 
and put into operation for the first time in Ger- 
many, Sweden, Ceylon, Finland, and the Union of 
South Africa, with which agreements were signed 
in 1952. The program with Germany involved 
the first large scale movement of American stu- 
dents to that area since the outbreak of World 
War II. Foundations and Commissions in Scan- 
dinavian countries pooled their knowledge and 
experience in getting new exchange programs 
quickly underway in Sweden and Finland. Ar- 
rangements were worked out between these coun- 
tries for the interchange of American lecturers 
and other grantees to achieve maximum program 
effectiveness. 

Altogether, exchange programs were carried 
out with 25 countries involving 1,606 American 
and 2,576 foreign grantees. Included were grants 
to foreign students to attend American sponsored 
schools abroad, such as the American University 
in Beirut—long recognized as a bulwark of 
American influence in the Near East. 

These exchanges, representing an expenditure 
of $7,303,075 in foreign currencies, could not have 
been carried out without the dollar assistance pro- 
vided by the Smith-Mundt Act. Equally im- 
portant was the financial support provided by 
private and other non-U.S. Government groups. 
Foreign currencies, for example, cannot pay for 
grantees’ expenses within the United States, or 
for program and administrative costs in this 
country. Altogether, $2,500,000 was made avail- 
able under the Smith-Mundt Act, $1,000,000 under 
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special programs for Germany, Austria and Fip. 
land, and approximately $7,000,000 by non-U.S§, 
Government sources to achieve maximum utiliza. 
tion of these foreign currencies for exchang, 
purposes. 

The following table indicates the scope of the 
exchange program in each country: [See p. 891] 

To increase the effectiveness of grants to indi. 
vidual students, teachers, lecturers and research 
scholars, a number of projects were develo 
These included group projects, such as American 
Studies Conferences and Seminars, in which al] 
categories of grantees as well as the general public 

articipated; joint projects, such as the foreign 
ecturer program in small American colleges 
which the John Hay Whitney Foundation financed 
jointly with the Department to enable outstanding 
foreign lecturers to teach at lesser-known Ameri- 
can educational institutions; and special projects, 
such as the one recently planned for South Eas 
Asian journalists whereby they will spend two 
months touring the United States and attend a 
special workshop including lectures by out- 
standing American journalists and political fig. 
ures arranged by the American Press Institute at 
Columbia University under a Rockefeller Founda. 
tion grant. 

American Studies projects were designed to 
meet the increasing interest abroad in our history, 
literature and culture, for a better understanding 
of our role in the world today. For example, one 
of the outstanding developments of the year was 
the increase in the number of short-term confer. 
ences on American studies, which were held in the 
United Kingdom, Norway, the Netherlands, Pak- 
istan and India. A special group project in 
American civilization was arranged for teachers 
from Denmark, Norway, France, Sweden and the 
Netherlands at American universities. 

American studies continued to be taught in for- 
eign universities as a result of the program. A 
recent example is the special chair in American 
literature and history established in Belgium at 
the University of Liége, to be filled annually by an 
American lecturer. Altogether, courses in Amer- 
ican studies are now being offered at universities 
in Denmark, Norway, Germany, Belgium, Franee, 
India, Japan, Greece and Italy. In addition, in 
dividual American lecturers in the general field 
of American studies have been assigned to prat- 
tically all of the 25 countries participating in the 
program, including critical Near and Far Eastem 
areas. 

Teacher exchanges are vital channels, not onl 
for reaching impressionable youth groups abrot 
who are groping for answers to the world’s social 
and political problems, but also for influencing 
many important community groups. Altogether, 
more than 271 American and 236 foreign teachers 
were exchanged during this period. These e& 
changes included a teacher education project ul 
der which foreign teachers visited the United 
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Awards Made in 1953 


























Grants to Americans Grants to foreign nationals tye som 
ships, 
Ameri- 
Country Total 
Re- Re- can 
Lec- Teach-| Stu- Lec- Teach-| Stu- 
search search schools 
turers scholars ers dents | turers scholars ers dents abroad 

ES ae ite ana ts Stes! 8 4 7 28 10 12 9 eek ss 108 
ue Rie A el RI hla) 8 7 5 51 3 12 5 70 5 166 
Belgium-Luxembourg. . ..... 3 7 4 19 2 10 9 36 2 92 
De Eh tao ie Ow tae DER 3 4 1 . | ne 1 5 2 18 
| rere eee 2 1 $08 Fe 5 16 24 
Spe a gg a te, re 6 6 2 19 1 10 5 51 3 103 
oa Sas eel kd Se eee 15 4 7 5 5 15 7 27 15 100 
0 ee eS 5 4 the 7 2 4 18 44 whe 84 
EE pear tae ere eee ee 13 16 29 232 7 47 45 198 Z 594 
9 og i cen od ae teak 15 16 12 192 5 25 8 178 12 463 
om ee et a ee 8 2 25 6 pen 7 9 40 201 298 
ee, ee ot Oo Gea en eee 10 Ber: 7 16 6 13 12 76 <u 140 
BP ge ue Oe ss SS Ipne ie 9 1 2 1 1 2 a 26 4 46 
Se ee eee 12 24 16 106 4 38 21 89 6 316 
dS ae i os a iie bY ed ee 18 10 7 18 2 38 36 149 278 
Wetherlands. .......... 10 5 22 39 4 13 16 57 166 
ee ae ee ae 3 4 5 14 is 8 7 14 55 
EES rar eee Tee Lee a 5 8 4 25 3 36 15 65 9 170 
TR ea ree ee Ses a ir" 7 1 4 2 ; 9 4 37 64 
ER co og 6: 5, ot Oe 6 tees 12 ee j 5 - 2 ots 49 68 
ee re lie eh ee ee oe ‘ ; ie , 7 - SE are 15 
DE TS) PPOs oh gma 4 1 4 1 1 29 107 147 
a BAER (ej 9 al es. Seni oh et j 1 ‘ 5 11 13 30 
Union of South Africa . ..... TENE ea 1 Sen mae 1 Pres 3 
United Kingdom. ........ 23 38 106 184 23 86 174 634 

ete os 60 ale a Fa 199 163 271 973 78 401 236 1, 477 384 | 14,182 























1 The difference between this figure and the 4,503 selections made by the Board of Foreign Scholarships represents 


321 persons who were unable to accept awards. 


States for six month periods, studying and observ- 
ing American school systems; teacher inter- 
changes, whereby American and foreign teachers 
were enabled to trade positions in their respective 
school systems for a full year; and summer semi- 
nars abroad for American teachers, such as those 
held last summer in France and Italy for teachers 
of French and Italian languages and cultures. 
An important part of the teacher program is 
the training of foreign teachers in English teach- 
ing methods. A wider knowledge of English not 
only helps to remove language barriers to inter- 
national understanding but also helps to awaken 
and maintain interest in American life. This pro- 
gram included English language training of for- 
tign teachers in this country, the holding of 
teacher seminars in foreign countries to review 
English teaching methods, source materials and 
publications, and the sending of American teach- 
ers abroad to conduct English classes for teachers 
and students. Typical of the latter was the Amer- 
lean teacher in Thailand who, noting her students’ 
interest in the American presidential elections, 
arranged for a mock convention in English. 
Through such methods as these she not only helped 
her students to improve rapidly their English 
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language fluency, but to increase their understand- 
ing of the United States. 

A new development in the program was the ex- 
tension of grant opportunities to non-academic 
aden such as Japanese labor leaders, South 

ast Asian journalists, and German government 
officials. These projects were made possible by 
the decision of the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
to include foreign specialists whose programs are 
carried out in cooperation with approved educa- 
tional institutions. 

In carrying out their studies, teaching and re- 
search, American grantees often have oppor- 
tunities to undertake additional community 
activities which extend their influence beyond the 
classroom. In the United Kingdom, for instance, 
an American student pursuing his studies in the- 
ology at the University of Edinburgh, has also 
spent some of his free time on clerical work in a 
poor Edinburgh district, where he preaches and 
visits regularly the church’s parishioners. In 
Italy, an American research scholar won the re- 
spect and liking of a large circle of friends, includ- 
ing shopkeepers, workers and artisans, in carry- 
ing out a sociological study of an Italian we 
A large Italian industrial firm, recognizing the 
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value of the study in future town planning for its 
employees, provided office space and staff assist- 
ance, and prevailed upon the American to stay 
and complete the study upon the termination of 
his grant. 

In Turkey, a group of American grantees pro- 
vided a lecture series, open to the general public 
in cooperation with the United States Information 
Service, covering such varied subjects as “Amer- 
ican business methods and production techniques”, 
“The importance of sportsmanship and fair play 
in American sports”, and “American art and liter- 
ature”. In India, an American lecturer estab- 
lished a school of journalism in an Indian univer- 
sity, and toured the country meeting editors and 
visiting newspaper and printing plants. Many 
other instances could be cited of this growing ten- 
dency of the program to reach beyond university 
circles, such as the seminar in Norway for labor 
leaders, the citizenship education projects 
launched in Philippine communities by an Amer- 
ican lecturer, and the work of American teachers 
there in bringing modern scientific methods of 
agriculture to outlying farming communities. 

In many countries, associations of former 
grantees have been formed. These groups are 
active in keeping alive interest in our country, as 
well as in maintaining American contacts. United 
States Foundations and Commissions also try to 
keep in touch with unsuccessful candidates be- 
cause of their interest in the United States. They 
are often invited to attend local seminars on 
American studies, placed on mailing lists for other 
functions sponsored by the United States Infor- 
mation Service and provided with surplus United 
States Information Service books. 


Evaluation of the Program 


Evaluation studies continued to be made dur- 
ing 1953 to assess the effectiveness of the over-all 
exchange program in promoting favorable at- 
titudes towards the United States, and in increas- 
ing understanding between the United States and 
other countries. These studies have resulted so 
far in the following general conclusions: 

(1) The exchange experience causes foreign 
grantees to change unrealistic and stereotyped 
views of American life, particularly with regard 
to the status of the family, the place of religion 
in our national life, and the moral standards of 
Americans. These changed attitudes can help 
combat anti-American propaganda more effec- 
tively than any overt efforts on our part, since they 
result from convictions arising from having ob- 
served the conduct and behavior of Americans on 
a face-to-face basis. 

(2) Grantees obtained a more favorable view 
of the motives behind American foreign policy— 
thereby strengthening beliefs in the genuineness 
of our desire to prevent war, and weakening beliefs 
that our foreign policy is motivated by imperi- 
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alistic designs. These views can hel 
policies ip 


States in promulgating ideals an 
consonance with our aims. 

(3) Such increased understanding of the 
United States, although basically perhaps im. 
measurable, usually es some observable form 
after grantees return home. Judging from what 
our cultural officers were able to observe in a 
special study of returned grantees, well over 
half are definitely known to be reporting favor. 
ably and actively to their fellow countrymen—in 
— published writings, conversations, ete,— 
about their experiences in America. It is safe to 
assume that a much greater proportion of grantees 
engage in such activities. 

American grantees have also gained a wide 
understanding of the cultural, political and eco 
nomic life of other countries, according to a major 
evaluation study carried out in 1953. In addi 
tion, they have come to develop an understanding 
and appreciation of our own international prob- 
lems. It was found that considerable professional 
benefits also resulted from their exchange expe 
rience, and that former grantees were active in 
extending hospitality to foreign visitors under 
the program, in sharing experiences with their 
local communities through talks, appearances on 
radio and television programs, and _ through 
publications. 

The recent findings of the Senate Foreign Re. 
lations Committee’s Subcommittee on Overseas 
Information Programs tend to support these con- 
clusions. For example, the Committee reported 
that the program “enjoys a high prestige both at 
home and abroad, and is therefore able to attract 
the voluntary participation of leading citi- 
zens. Exchangees often are or may be 
come prominent in government, business and the 
professions, and their potential impact on at 
titudes towards this country is considerable. 

Evaluation studies were also made of certain 
operational matters in efforts to further improve 
the program. For example, one study showed 
that certain foreign students obtained better ori- 
entation through living in American homes for 
a short period, than through orientation courses 
at universities. As a result, emphasis has been 
given to this method of orientation—which is also 
less expensive than university courses. Another 
study was made of the performances of individ- 
ual American grantees abroad, as a guide to screen- 
ing committees in making future selections. Ad- 
ditional studies included a survey of the English 
language proficiency of foreign teachers as It 
affected their experiences in this country. 


Administration 


ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Department of State—Prior to the creation 
of the United States Information Agency 
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August 1, 1953, by Reorganization Plan Number 
8 the Educational Exchange Programs and In- 
ternational Information Programs were ad- 
ministered by the International Information Ad- 
ministration of the Department of State. The 
retention of the Exchange Programs in the De- 
artment of State, at the time the Information 

rogram was transferred to a separate agency, 
was in harmony with the views of the Senate’s 
special Subcommittee, referred to above. This 
— onealiner erste recommended that the exchange 
program be expanded and retained in the Depart- 
ment of State, noting that “the program is non- 

litical and nonpropagandistic in character.” _ 

The responsibilities of the Department for this 
program are to a great extent supervisory, since 
certain operational functions are performed in 
the United States by public and private agencies 
having special competence in the exchange fields 
concerned, and overseas by bi-national United 
States Educational Foundations and Commissions 
set up for this purpose. 

The Department’s responsibilities include policy 
and administrative guidance to these agencies, the 
negotiation of agreements with foreign countries 
for the use of foreign currencies, the coordination 
of exchange activities for which it has responsibil- 
ity with exchange programs of other Government 
and private agencies, authorization for expendi- 
ture of funds by United States Foundations and 
Commissions overseas, the review of individual 
country programs and budgets, and evaluation of 
over-all program effectiveness. The Department 
also provides staff services for the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships—Pursuant 
to the Act, a Board of Foreign Scholarships, ap- 
pointed by the President, has the responsibility 
for supervising the program, selecting candidates, 
and determining which educational institutions 
are qualified to participate. 

The Board, which serves without compensation, 
was composed of the following members as of De- 
cember 31, 1953: Mr. Frederick L. Hovde, presi- 
dent of Purdue University, who was elected Chair- 
man of the Board during 1953; Miss Margaret 
Clapp, president of Wellesley College, who was 
elected Vice Chairman during 1953; Brigadier 
General John N. Andrews, personal representative 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Vet- 
erans Administration; Mr. Samuel M. Brownell, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Mr. 
Charles S. Johnson, president of Fisk University ; 
Mr. Walter Johnson, chairman of the Department 
of History, University of Chicago; Mr. Martin 
R. P. McGuire, professor of Greek and Latin, 
Catholic University of America; Dr. Francis 
Scott Smyth, dean of the Medical School, Uni- 
versity of California; Miss Helen C. White, pro- 
fessor of English, University of Wisconsin; and 
Mr. Philip H. Willkie, lawyer and representative 
to the Indiana Legislature. The Executive Sec- 
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retary is Mr. Francis J. Colligan, Deputy Director 
of the International Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice of the Department. 

The Board held four meetings in 1953, as well 
as 16 meetings of its subcommittees on selections, 
planning, and stipends. During this period, the 
Board selected 4,503 candidates for awards, ap- 
proved 27 additional educational institutions 
abroad for participation in the program, and re- 
viewed and approved annual country programs 
sponsored by United States Educational Founda- 
tions and Commissions abroad. In selecting 
American citizens, the Board, pursuant to the 
Act, gave preference to veterans provided all other 
qualifications were equal. For example, of the 
1,606 American students, teachers, lecturers, and 
research scholars receiving awards during 1953, 
489 were veterans of either World War I, World 
War II, or Korea. 

Among the significant policy decisions taken 
by the Board during 1953 were: (1) approval of 
the general framework within which American 
studies conferences can be developed overseas; (2) 
extension of the program to non-academic persons 
and fields, by approving projects under which 
journalists from South East Asian countries and 
labor leaders from Japan can receive travel grants; 
(3) the development overseas of centers for the 
study of linguistic sciences; and (4) recommenda- 
tions for improving the State scholar program. 

Cooperating Agencies—The four agencies in 
this country which assist the Department under 
contract or working fund agreements are the 
American Council on Education, which provides 
certain services for teacher exchanges with Ameri- 
can elementary and secondary schools abroad; the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, for research scholar and lecturer exchanges; 
the Institute of International Education, for can- 
didates for study awards; and the United States 
Office of Education, for teacher exchanges with 
foreign elementary and secondary schools. These 
agencies perform such services as accepting and 
reviewing applications for awards, confirming 
placement in American educational institutions, 
arranging programs and itineraries, counseling 
foreign grantees while in this country, and en- 
listing monetary support from non-governmental 
groups for the purpose of increasing opportuni- 
ties for study, research and teaching under the 
program. 

These agencies are also active in disseminating 
information about the program and in enlisting 
the voluntary support of local groups to carry 
out various program functions. For instance, ap- 
proximately 1,000 Fulbright. advisors on Ameri- 
can college campuses cooperated with the Insti- 
tute of International Education in disseminating 
information about scholarship opportunities to 
American students. These advisors also assisted 
local preliminary selection committees in screen- 
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ing and recommending candidates. The Office of 
ucation disseminated information on teacher 
exchange opportunities through its contacts with 
cigavinkeiiliete of public schools throughout the 
country, junior colleges and other teacher train- 
ing institutions. It also utilizes the services of 54 
regional teacher interviewing committees as a 
we of the screening process. The Conference 

oard and the American Council on Education 
utilize similar groups in obtaining qualified 
American candidates in lecturer, research scholar 
and teacher categories. 

Arrangements were made during this period to 
simplify the administration of future teacher ex- 
change programs by transferring to the Office of 
Education the processing of teacher exchanges for 
American schools abroad, formerly performed by 
the American Council on Education. This change 
consolidates responsibility for the administration 
of all teacher exchanges in the Office of Education. 


ADMINISTRATION OVERSEAS 


United States Educational Foundations and 
Commissions abroad, established pursuant to the 
Fulbright Act, administer the exchange program 
in each participating country in cooperation with 
the principal United States Foreign Service post. 
The activities of these bi-national groups include 
the disbursing of funds available for educational 
exchanges, disseminating information on oppor- 
tunities for study, research or teaching in the 
United States, recommending to the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships foreign nationals and edu- 
cational institutions for participation in the pro- 
gram, arranging institutional placement for 
American candidates recommended by the coop- 
erating agencies, and providing orientation pro- 
grams for American and foreign grantees. The 
Foundations and Commissions also submit for re- 
view and approval by the Department and the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships annual programs 
planned to reach exchange iene within the 
needs and opportunities of each country. 


Non-United States Government Financial Support 


Private and other non-United States govern- 
ment groups supported the exchanges carried out 
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under the Fulbright Act by providing more than 
$7,000,000 in assistance during 1953. These groups 
included colleges, universities, foundations, hos- 
pitals, and private businesses and industries. For 
example, the Ford Foundation continued its finan- 
cial support of qualified lecturers and research 
scholars from Near and Far Eastern countries who 
lacked necessary dollar resources. Colleges and 
universities throughout the country provided tui- 
tion, maintenance and other scholarship assistance, 
Both American and foreign primary and second- 
ary school systems provided stipends for American 
and foreign teachers under the teacher intercha 
a, Pw and foreign governments provided dol- 
ar scholarship assistance to foreign travel grant 
recipients. 

In addition to financial aid, both American and 
foreign groups provided a number of important 
services, without which the program could not 
operate effectively. For example, foreign student 
advisors helped orient foreign students to Amer- 
ican college and community life, and provided 
hospitality and other services. Representatives of 
American businesses served without compensation 
as members of United States Educational Founda- 
tions and Commissions helping to supervise and 
administer the program in participating countries, 
Alumni associations overseas, foreign universities, 
bi-national foundations and others assisted in the 
screening and recommending of foreign candi- 
dates, and provided hospitality and orientation 
for American grantees newly arrived in their 
countries. 

Not to be overlooked are the many private indi- 
viduals, civic and other community groups in the 
United States who offer program and hospitality 
services to foreign grantees—an important factor 
in the grantee’s experience of American life. It 
is estimated that over 10,000 private American 
citizens assisted the program in these and other 
ways during 1953. 

Special “State Committees”, appointed by the 
Governors of each State and Territory, continued 
to recommend panels of candidates for State 
Scholarships, under a plan whereby two student 
scholarships are reserved for legal residents of 
each State and Territory. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 24-30 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press releases issued prior to May 24 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BuLLETIN are Nos. 258 of 
May 15 and 264 of May 19. 

No. Date Subject 

274 5/24 Latvian Chargé accredited 
*275 5/24 Dulles: Red Cross League message 
*276 5/24 Haile Selassie’s program 

277 5/24 Reply to Czechoslovak note 

278 5/24 Conant: Interzonal German travel 
279 5/25 Dulles: Guatemalan situation 

280 5/25 Dulles: Haile Selassie’s visit 

281 5/25 Dulles: Adnan Menderes’ visit 
7282 5/25 Protocol to convention with U.K. 
283 5/25 Dulles: Five-power military talks 
284 5/25 Dulles: Statement on Indochina 

285 5/25 Dulles: Rio Treaty 

286 5/26 Treaty with Iceland 

287 5/27 Construction of Libby Dam 
7288 5/27 Convention with Belgium 

289 5/28 Ethiopian agreement registered 
4290 5/28 Foreign Relations volume 
7291 5/28 Delegation to Labor Conference 





*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States... 


the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


1936, Volume V, The American Republics 


the Besides dealing with multilateral aspects of economic and 
political questions involving the United States and other Ameri- 
can Republics, this volume includes also correspondence on the 


De art me nt , bilateral relations between the United States and the govern- 
y ments of 19 American Republics. 


Of chief interest in the record on multilateral negotiations 
0 f are (1) the preliminary documentation on the Inter-American 


Conference for the Maintenance of Peace held at Buenos Aires; 
(2) correspondence on the Chaco Peace Conference, which 
achieved agreement of Bolivia and Paraguay to a Protocolized 
Act putting into effect recommendations of the Conference, and 
resumption of diplomatic relations between the two former 
belligerents. 


More than two-thirds of the correspondence on bilateral rela- 
tions is concerned with commercial and financial topics, par- 
ticularly with the reciprocal trade agreements program. 





Copies of this volume, the last to be issued in the series of 
five Foreign Relations volumes for the year 1936, may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $4.50 each. 


Please send me copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1936, Volume V, The American Republics. 
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